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Ar Last! 


After three months delay the Board of Agriculture 
has achieved the feat of finding a successor to Prof. 
Brown, and Mr. A. C. Cope is now Chief Veterinary 
Officer with Mr. Duguid as Assistant Veterinary 
Officer. The official announcement goes on to say 
that Major Tennant is to be Principal (Diseases of 
Animals Division) and that the services of Professor 
Brown will continue to be at the disposal of the 
Board in « consultative capacity. The term “ Prin- 
cipal” as applied to Major Tennant is a little curious 
but, we believe, is used to express a position of a 
clerical nature, and in no way to signify that its 
owner is placed over the heads of the veterinary 
officers or is to be consulted as to diseases. We 
confess we do not like the new term, which suggests 
that the veterinary element is again pushed into the 
background, and seems quite to accord with other 
moves which have been made during the last two or 
three years. The idea of a government office seems 
to be to treat all professional men required in a 
department as adjuncts as necessary evils which are 
only admitted to the inner circle under protest. It 
does not matter that their work is the real nucleus 
around which all the others are gathered; they are 
in, but not of, the department. The real test of 
fitness for a government official is—have you ever 
acted as private secretary for a Minister, or has any 
member of your family held a nice comfortable office 

before you. Personally Major Tennant is unob- 
ectionable even under the name of “ Principal 

(Diseases of Animals Division)’ and Messrs. Cope 

and Duguid will work with him without friction, and 

with mutual respect as they have done for years. 


Retirement or Mr. Hersert GarpNer. 


am The Times we quote the following, ‘ The 
‘omg Association states that a fresh vacancy has 
4 created by the retirement of Mr. Herbert Gard- 
net, from the office of Minister of Agriculture. The 
oon is understood to be due mainly to the un- 
state of his health.” We cannot resist 
mae that the retirement will probably do no harm 
i i. Board, and that it will be an unmixed blessing 
with carries on the duties of the office 
Conta to political expediency. When the 
Fm Diseases (Animals) Act was regulated by 
wl ment attached to the Privy Council, it was 
and no sign of wobbling was apparent 
inister suct. Ever since it has been guided by a 
og oats Parliament, the exigencies of politics 
say its leading feature. Questions in the 
tion, from local authorities, expostu- 
of m Members of Parliament have guided the 
egulations for suppressing disease amongst 

but powers, * bly no man coerced by such extraneous 
Rided only influences could keep a straight line 
ice of 2.) the interests of agriculture and the 


excelled all previous attempts, and his statement 
concerning glanders, made to a deputation of the 
London County Council, breaks the record for per- 
versity of reasoning and weakness of action. We 
hope to notice this next week, and now need only say 
that it may be hoped and expected that his successor 
may be made of sterner stuff. 


Tse Irish Verertnary 


As a matter of caution we must draw the atten- 
tion of the Council of the Royal College of Veter- 
inary Surgeons to this proposed institution. 

A teaching school in Dublin we have no objection 
to whatever, but there seems to be a pretty wide- 
spread feeling that such a school would soon desire, 
and actively strive for, powers to licence its grad- 
uates. If there were any public proceedings of the 
promoters to which we might look for information 
we should put aside all suspicion, but the ominous 
neglect of the veterinarians of Ireland forbodes ill, 
and we know how easy it is for powerful interests to 
obtain from government favours which would not 
stand the test of examination, but which when once 
given are safe from attack. On another page we give 
some letters and statements which are certainly not 
encouraging. 

Tue Jupmee Year. 


The silence of the profession on this subject may 
perhaps not be mere apathy, but it is high time 
something was done if we intend to mark in any 
way our fiftieth anniversary of corporate existence. 
The annual meeting will be held in the first week of 
June, and unfortunately that week is the one in 
which the distractions of Epsom will this year take 
place. London will be crowded, hotels will be full 
and arrangements cannot be postponed without 
danger of ending ina muddle. The various veter- 
inary associations might devote a few minutes at 
their meetings to this subject and even if nothing 
more result than attracting attention, good may ac- 
crue. We ought next June to have the largest 
aggregation of veterinarians in London that has 
ever been known. Such an assembly should be put 
to the best purpose, and every effort be made to add 
to the union of the profession. It will be long before 
such another opportunity occurs, and it will be ve 
unwise to neglect it. If all the Associations wor 
together, if the Council takes the lead, and if every 
practitioner will only feel that he is personally 
interested, we may have a pleasant reunion and 
perhaps evoke a flash of enthusiasm which will not 
only remain a pleasant memory to every individual 
but mark an era in our corporate progress. The 
danger is that each should stand waiting for the 


other. Our advice to every member is—-stir yourself, 
interest others in the event, and make known any and 
every suggestion which arises in your mind as likely 


of experts. Mr. Gardner's last performance 


to contribute to the common good. 
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TWO CASES OF SCROTAL HERNIA. 
By Joun Connocuz, M.R.C.V.S., Ayton, N.B. 


It may interest “ D. Y. D.”’ to know that I was 
lately confronted with a case similar to his as re- 
ported in The Record of February 17th. I observed 
that the scrotum had a large full appearance, and 
mentioned the fact to the owner. He informed me 
that the horse was always full there, and gave as 
his opinion that he was not ‘clean cut.” The 
swelling felt tense and seemed very painful on 
pressure. To satisfy myself as to its nature I ex- 
plored per rectum, and found that a portion of intes- 
tine had passed through the internal abdominal ring 
into the inguinal canal. I withdrew my hand, as the 
animal was standing at the time, and waited for him 
to lie down. This he did shortly as he was in great 
agony. I cannot say I had much difficulty in re- 
moving the portion of intestine from its imprison- 
ment, I merely put my hand underneath it just 
where it passed into the opening, and levered it 
gently upwards, the owner meanwhile pressing firmly 
with both hands on the scrotum. The immediate 
relief given was very refreshing to see, as the horse 

ot up, stood quiet, and seemed to think it was time 
. had something to eat. He did well for ten days, 
then the entire process was gone through again, since 
then there has been no recurrence of the lesion 
although it may happen again at any moment. 

Case I], This horse was castrated by my father 
four years ago, and was never known to show any 
fullness about the scrotum. He was observed dull 
and listless for a day or two before I sawhim. I 
found him standing quiet, but apparently uneasy, as 
he kept shifting his legs and looking towards his left 
flank occasionally. The pulse was quick, small and 
wiry, the membranes highly injected, the respirations 
short. and hurried, and the countenance anxious. 
The swelling at the scrotum was pointed out to me. 
It was about the size of a cocoanut and it felt very 
hard, but it did not seem very painful. Examination 
per rectum revealed the same state of matters as in 
the former case, but I was unable to reduce the 
hernia although I gave the ‘“‘Taxis’’ method a fair 
trial. We then cast and chloroformed the animal 
felt for the external abdominal ring and cutting 
down enlarged it with the scalpel. Still we could 
not get the intestine to leave the scrotum. I then 
widened the ring so much that I passed my fingers 
in and seized hold of the intestine and drew it down- 
wards with as much strain as I dared apply to it, 
but all in vain. It seemed firmly adherent to the 
fascia lining the interior of the scrotum. After 
explaining matters to the owner we knocked the 


horse on the head before the effects of the chloroform | were highly congested, and there 


March 10, 1804 


ASPHYXIA. 


Patient, a bay cart mare, seven years old, the pn- 
perty of a contractor. 

The history of the case was as follows :—on the 
carter’s arrival at the stable in the morning he found 
the animal cast in her stall, a portion of the chain 
being fixed in the shoe of the near hind leg. Ap. 
parently she had been attempting to scratch some 
part of her head, and getting the heel of the shoe 
over the chain, had got herself into this awkward 
position. 


the stall, her head in the corner. Head swollen, 
with, in places, abrasion of the skin; swelling also 
on poll, and hip badly bruised. Respirations 44, 
laboured ; pulse 93, small and feeble ; temp. 106. 
Eyes bloodshot and wild ;- body bathed in a profuse 
cold sweat. She was very much distressed and ex- 
hausted, and occasionally struggled as if to rise. 
Prognosis was very unfavourable. 

With assistance she was pulled clear away from 
stall and turned over on the other side ; she was how- 
ever quite unable to rise. Fomentations and an 
anodyne lotion were applied to the bruised parts, and 
the following draught administered. 


RY Spts Gith. Nitros 3i 
Tinct. Arnice 3i 
Ol. Lini q.s. ut ft. haust. 


7.30 a.m.—Respirations 50, much more distressed ; 
pulse 110; temperature 106 two-fifths.  Perspira- 
tion pouring off body. 

8.30 a.m.—Respirations 71; pulse 130 ; Tempers- 
ture 106 four-fifths. The agony of the unhappy atl- 
mal was now painful to witness, literally she was 
fighting for breath. Flanks heaving, head out 
stretched ; mucous membranes livid in colour ; pulse 
almost imperceptible ; heart’s action tumultuous and 
laboured. Breathing was performed with a loud 
flapping noise and cgnld be heard some considerable 
distance off. Constantly struggling with head and 
legs. Gave sedative draught. j 
9.5 a.m.—Breathing suddenly became slower . 
gasping, occasionally being altogether suspended, 
animal unconscious. lif 
9.8 a.m.—Only occasional gasp to show that 4 
is still existent. ' Heart 
9.12 a.m.—Cessation of respiratory effort. 
still beats feebly j 

9.14 a.m.—Movements of heart imperceptible. 
Post-mortem. On the following day I was erarey she 
able to examine the carcase, and 
following lesions. On an incision being ved ‘ish 
the poll the swelling was found to consist 0 The 
coloured, effused serum and extravasated blood. 


spinal cord and its meninges in the alto-axoid _ 
was also conside 
rd through 


were off and the post-mortem at once verified the | ble effusion of fluid; on cutting the co oblongata 


foregoing conclusion. 


From the appearance and the | dark coloured blood escaped. The noi spots of 
tenacity of the adhesions, I think the intestine must | was also somewhat congested and reveale’ © 
have been down for a period of at least ten days. | ecchymosis. 


he lungs were 


On opening the thorax t be fall 


The horse worked as usual until within three days | found to be dark in colour, and on nage in the 


The bl 


from his death. 


of black, tarry, semi-fluid blood. 


I saw her first at 6.40 a.m. ; she was lying across | 
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heart and large veins was also of the same nature. 
Death was undoubtedly due to the injury to the 
ginal cord interfering’ with the respiratory nerve 
supply, and the p.m. appearances were most consist- 
ent with the deductions inferred from the symptoms 
exhibited during life. ae 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES, 


ROYAL COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual general meeting of members of this Asso- 
ciation was held on Friday, February 23rd, at the Great 
Western Hotel, Reading. The president and treasurer, 
Mr. J. P. S. Walker, took the chair at 2.45, the other 
members present being Mr. A. L. Butters, Mr. J. D. 
Barford, Mr. J. Sutcliffe Hurndall, Hon. Sec., and 
Messrs. Albert Wheatley, F. W. Wragg, J. ¥. Simpson, 
1. W. Lepper, P. Irving, C. W. Page, John Varney, 
Ae Barlow, E. C. Howard, C. Carter, and Walter 

estern. 

The minutes of the last ordinary general meeting were 
tead by the Hon, Sec. and duly confirmed and signed. 

The Hon. SeckETARY announced apologies for non- 
attendance from Prof. Wm. Pritchard, Mr. 8S. Villar, Dr. 
Fleming, Mr. W. Wilson, Mr. G. T. Cannon, Professor 
Williams, Messrs. Jas. East, Joseph East, Thos. Powell, 
J. Hatch, R. C. Tennant, Owen, Martin, Sheather, 
Jones, 8. H. Slocock, H. G. Rogers, T. B. Goodall, 
Willett, J. H. Wilson, Prof. Walley, Prof. Macqueen, 
Prof. McFadyean, Major Kettle, Sir Henry Simpson, 
Mt. F. W. Hanks, and a telegram from Mr. Hill (sec. 
Royal College). 

New Members. 


_ On the motion of Mr. Western, seconded by the Hon. 
‘ec, Mr, Watkins Pitchford, M.R.C.V.S., of York Town, 
Unanimously elected a member of the Association. 


Custopy or INSTRUMENTS. 


The PkestEnt introduced a motion of which he had 

ay hotice : “That the Hon. Secretary be the author- 

of the Association’s instruments. That 

Yentory be taken of them and a register kept of 

one using them at any time, the latter paying carriage 

ways.” He understood that some societies had 

“ y lost some of their instruments, the secretary was 

tthe coils, and he thought him the best person 

the Purpose. Hitherto the instruments had been in 
ye. the president for the year. 

wale seconded the motion. 
tation ay Mr. Wragg, the President said the Asso- 
rer owned a case of lithotomy instruments and 
tooth instruments, 

aa and seconder having accepted a suggestion 

time” to substitute for the words “ at 

Reeting of the words “and be presented at the next 

Wanimonsly, tion.” The resolution was carried 


be PLace or Next MEETING. 
“Oxford for ENT gave the members a cordial invitation 
be meeting, which is to be held on 
Mz. Irving seconded the resolution, and 
ously agreed to. 


INTERESTING SPECIMENS. 


Mr. WesTERN exhibited a very interesting case of a 
diseased rib. The subject was a very useful carriage 
horse, worth 50 or 60gs., and there had been a depression 
over the fifth rib, which he thought must have been 
caused by a thrust at some time. When he first saw it 
there was a little sinus and a small weeping. He advised 
his client that it was a serious case, and Mr. Wheatley 
saw it with him. They plugged and setoned, and event- 
ually the animal went to the Royal Veterinary College 
and was discharged, they being under the impression 
that it was healing very slowly, but still healing. When 
brought back the animal was no better, and was killed. 
The external appearance was so slight as to lead people 
to think it not serious enough to destroy. They had no 
history of how it was caused, but it must have been the 
result of injury. The case was under treatment about 
four months. 

The specimen was the middle third of the fifth rib, 
and a curious feature was that the sloughing which 
might possibly have been expected on the external sur- 
face, had taken place on the pleural surface. The rib 
was extensively diseased, and caries or necrosis had 
taken place, and there was no sequestrum whatever. 
The periosteum was intact on the pleural surface, but 
cartilaginous and considerably thickened. There was 
no sign of inflammation of any kind on the pleural sur- 
face. The large circular opening in the rib had contained 
coagulated pus. 

Replying to questions, Mr. Western said there was no 
discharge internally; there was no opening until the 
bone was boiled. There was no characteristic smell of 
necrosed bone, and Prof. Axe had told him it was not 
necessary there should be. 

Mr. Simpson said the case was very interesting as 
showing how pressure from a soft substance would cause 
absorption of a more dense one. Judging from the his- 
tory and from what one could see, he thought they 
could come to no other conclusion than that at some 
time or other there had been injury to the bone, probably 
from collision with a pointed shaft. Although there 
might not have been fracture sufficient to cause dis- 
placement in the softer structures, suppuration had 
taken place, and by means of a sinus had found its way 
into the cancellated portion of the bone. The pressure 
of the pus appeared to have bulged the rib, and to have 
really absorbed the cancellated portion at the spot. He 
was much obliged to Mr. Western for showing the 
specimen. 

Mr. Butrers concurred, and said the best thanks of 
the Society were due to Mr. Western for bringing for- 
ward that interesting case. 

The How. Sec. proposed that the thanks of the meet- 
ing be given to Mr. Western for so kindly bringing that 
interesting specimen before their attention. (Hear, 
hear. 

The PRESIDENT seconded the resolution with much 
pleasure, and it was carried by acclamation. 


ATTENDANCE AT MEETINGS. 


The How. Sc. said they would all have noticed that 
he had put a foot-note to the agenda paper calling the 
attention of the memters to Rule XI. That rule was 
that members were expected, when they received notice 
of a meeting, to say whether or uo it was their intention 
to be present, and if they failed to do so they were liable 
to a fine of 2s. 6d. During his secretaryship the mem- 
bers had been very guilty of breach of that rule. To 
give an instance, which was a fair specimen of what had 


been his experience, he had received with regard to the 
present meeting 15 acceptances and 22 refusals, out of a 
total membership of 58 or 60, leaving 22 or 24 gentlemen 
who had not taken the trouble to respond. That was 


the case, notwithstanding that all the members had 
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received reply post cards. He thought some steps 
should be taken to call those indifferent gentlemen to 
book—(hear, hear) —and if any member felt constrained 
to take action at another meeting he should be only too 
pleased to receive any intimations and embody them in 
the agenda. (Hear, hear.) 


Tue MepicaL AND THE VETERINARY PROFESSION.— 
Breacu oF Etiquette. 


The Hon. Secretary asked leave to speak a few 
words upon a question affecting the profession generally. 
It was this. They were very often, he had noticed, apt 
to bow down to the medical profession in a manner 
which had struck him as being beyond what was called 
for, so far as a matter of respect might go. He had also 
noticed that the sister profession was not always so 
ready to make that recognition of the veterinary pro- 
fession which some of them believed they deserved. 
When a gross breach of etiquette took place between the 
two professions he thought some notice should be taken 
of it; and he had taken upon himself in his personal 
capacity to notice the matter he was now going to re- 
count to them, and which he mentioned that they might 
be quite aware of what had taken place and that the 
matter should be simmering in their minds with regard 
to the future. All of them who took an interest in 
coursing were aware that a dog called “ Character,” be- 
long to Mr. John Coke, of Birkdale, near Southport, 
won the Waterloo Cup last year, and when betting be- 

n was made favourite for this year, but unfortunately 

or Mr. Cocke, and perhaps to those who had backed the 
dog, at an early date “ Character ’’ met with an accident, 
which was recorded in The Sportsman as arising from the 
brush of a twig when he was in his gallops. This re- 
sulted in severe inflammation of the eye—he was quoting 
from The Sportsman. Thedog was submitted to some 
home treatment, but this did not succeed, Mr. Coke then 
went and consulted Dr. Walker, of Liverpool, an eminent 
ophthalmic surgeon. This gentleman was not satisfied 
with his own opinion, but called in Dr. Bickerton, 
another ophthalmic surgeon of Liverpool. The dog 
underwent an operation, but what it was did not trans- 
pire, for he supposed they did not favour “ Mr. Vindex ” 
with their confidence in the matter; but the dog was 
said to have been put under chloroform. He (Mr. 
Hurndall) had had a great deal of practice with dogs, and 
he must say that before he put a dog of any sort under 
chloroform, not to say a valuable dog such as 
“Character,” he should hesitate very considerably, and 
he should not undertake it without warning the client 
of the possible consequences. However, these gentle- 
men boldly went in where V.S. might fear to tread; they 
put the dog under chloroform and performed an opera- 
tion, and Mr. Coke had to thank his lucky stars he came 
out of it all right. But things did not go on satisfac- 
torily, notwithstanding the opinion of two eminent 
ophthalmic specialists. The dog was brought up to 
London to be interviewed by Sir George Critchett; he 
gave his opinion, the dog was taken back again to Birk- 
dale, and the result of it all was that the injured organ 
had to be removed. That was the beginning, middle, 
and finish of the practice of the medical profession upon 
the canine fancy. Now he (Mr. Hurndall) saw that in 
The Sportsman, he waited patiently week by week to see 
the result, and on Saturday, February 17th, in one of 
“ Vindex’s”’ special articles they had the information 
that the dog “ Character” had had his eye removed. He 
had been very much exercised in his mind while that was 
going on, because he thought it was a gross breach of 
ores on the part of the medical profession. When 

r. Coke went to consult Dr. Walker, he maintained 
that Dr. Walker’s first duty was to say: “Mr. Coke, 
have you had a veterinary surgeon to this dog? if not, I 


must beg that you first put him under the hands of, 
veterinary surgeon, and if that gentleman at your desire 
thinks well ito call me in consultation T shall bey 
pleased to meet him.’ They could not overlook the 
fact that although they might pay a great deal of atten- 
tion to the eyes, they could not pretend to compete in 
manual dexterity with a gentleman who was probably 
operating more or less every day, and it would be quite 
open to the owner of a valuable dog to say to the 
veterinary surgeon “If you think an operation is 
necessary I should like someone who has more prac. 
tice than you todo it.” He did not think a veterinarian 
would at all object to that for the mere operation, but 
for the general treatment he maintained that a medical 
man had no right to encroach upon their practice—that 
was if there was anything in the unwritten law of 
etiquette between the two professions. Of course he 
had acted privately in what he had done, but he had 
copies of letters which he had sent to The Sportsman and 
to The British Medical Jownal. The latter he wrote at 
Professor Macqueen’s suggestion, because he told him 
the Editor was a regular stickler for professional 
etiquette, and that if he knew what had been done by 
the three gentlemen named he would “make it very 
warm for them.” He had also written another letter 
that morning to The Cowrsing Chronicle, a new journal 
with the Editor of which he was acquainted. [f it was 
thought well that any opinion should be given on the 
matter he (the speaker) should be only too pleased to 
hear whether they confirmed him in his judgment and 
action, or whether they disapproved. He had done what 
he had because he felt an insult had been offered to their 
profession ; and having been a coursing man ever since 
1870 he felt he could with some degree of reason stand 
up for the honour of the profession. (Applause.) 

At the suggestion of Mr. Wragg, Mr. Hurndall read 
the letters he had addressed to The Sportsman and The 
British Medical Journal. 

Mr. Wraae then moved “ That this meeting approves 
of the action that Mr. Hurodall has taken with re 
to the slight that has been cast upon the veterimay 
profession by members of the medical profession In this 
case.”’ 

Mr. BarForp could conscientiously second the prope 
sition. There was no doubt in his mind, after the 
Secretary’s statement that it would have been far more 
judicious had the doctors asked the owner of the dog 
consult a veterinary surgeon first. The Secretary ! 
acted as most of them would have done in a simit 
matter. 

The resolution was carried unanimously, 


Tue Action or CHLorororM on Doss, Ere. 


An interesting informal discussion arose on somé of 
the points tonched on by Mr. Hurndall. ints 
Mr. BarForp, referring tothe action of chloro . 
dogs, said some years ago he had a very nice case es 
successful administration of chloroform to a very 
mastiff bitch, from which he removed 4 pons the 
mammary tumour. He could not now re infl- 
quantity he used. The bitch remained 
ence just long enough for them to put var vith Mr. 
bed, and she recovered nicely. He thoug sit did not 

Hurndall, however, from what he knew, tha 
ed in many cases. er 
The Hon. said he never put 4 dog 
total anesthesia 1f he could help it-—that eo 
client insisted on it, because he had had 0 di J al. He 
Either chloroform or ether was very pre convinced 
related a strong case in point, and said he wi 
dogs were not good subjects for chloroform. tered ether 
he PresipEnT said he recently 
to a very old dog from which he had 


bleeding tumour. The dog never beca 
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sible, and he did not want it to. He congratulated him- 
self that the operation was very successful, but the dog 
never recovered from the effects of the ether, and died 

soon after. .He had warned his client more than 
once that it was unsafe, and should have preferred to 
remove the tumour without the anesthetic, but the 
cient took the risk. 

Mr. Simpson agreed with the secretary that dogs, 

more than all other things, were unable to withstand the 
action of chloroform, but he could hardly agree as to the 
number of cases that succumbed. His own experience 
was that a dog would resist the administration of chloro- 
form to the utmost. He knew no domesticated animal 
that would fight against chloroform more than the dog, 
and he thought in many cases the cause of death in dogs 
was the great amount of pressure placed on the dog 
when he was on the table, in order to keep him quiet and 
enable them to properly administer the drug. The 
administration of chloroform was with him by no means 
an uncommon occurrence, and although he had not been 
without his mishaps a very small percentage had died 
under chloroform. He thought the best plan of admin- 
istering was to tie a simple stable rubber round the head, 
or in the case of a small dog a pocket handkerchief to 
hang loosely from the nose, and to let the animal remain 
loose on the ground, dropping the chloroform from the 
botile a drop at a time at the end of the nose. It might 
look a little clumsy and unscientific, but as long as he 
got satisfactory results from the method he had indica- 
ted he should continue it. He did not use a muzzle. 

The Hon. SecrETARY said he never put a dog on the 
re or used any pressure. He generally adopted a 
muzzle, 

Mr. Franacan said as they knew it was now some 
years since he had actively practiced, but this yuestion 
of chloroform was to him startling, because while in 
practice he never hesitated to give chloroform where 
necessary, and he could not charge his memory with 

ving lost more than two or three dogs. It sometimes 
took along time to get a dog completely comatose, but 
be never waited for that. He gave enough to get the 
patient partially comatose, and then performed the 
operation. Mr. Flanagan then related an amusing 
ustance of the intervention of the medical profession. 
Alady friend of his kept golden pheasants, one of which 
broke a leg. A medical gentleman in the town set the 
limb, and afterwards the lady asked him (Mr. Flanagan) 
te atthe bird as it seemed to move very queerly. 
¢did so, and found that the doctor had set the broken 

“g with a foot pointing backwards ! (Much Laughter.) 

a of the doctor practising on other animals 


Mr. Western thought in giving dogs chlorof 
ght in giving dogs chloroform a 
gat deal depended upon the way > which it was 
ne When it was pressed too far they had 
seat difficulty in recovering the patient. Mr. Simpson 
py rrehe knew of no animal that resisted chloroform 
os t id. Possibly Mr. Simpson had never castrated 
Snkey! (Laughter.) 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
By J.P. S. Wauxer, F.R.C.V\S. 


erey ry In taking the chair upon this occasion as 
Lour conf this society, I am deeply sensible of the 

you — upon me. Before proceeding to ad- 
deeting Would beg to thank you very sincerely for 


some little share in the formation of the association. 
Have taken a small part in its deliberations. I think I 
have attended all the meetings except one, and I had 
the privilege of reading the first paper for discussion teu 
years ago. But then these are things that every member ; 
can and ought to do for the benefit of himself and his 
fellow members, but which in uo way qualify for the 
office of president. However be that as it may, since 
you have been good enough to elect me to fill the office, 
I shall endeavour to discharge the duties tc the best of 
my ability, relying upon your generous support and 
assistance, I hope the interests of the society will not 
suffer during my year of presidency. 

This society having successfully passed the period of 
conception and survived the shock of birth, and 
triumphantly weathered the vicissitudes and dangers of 
infancy. I think we may fairly congratulate ourselves 
as a society in being at present in a vigorous state of 
existence, our present membership numbering about 60, 
and this be it remembered in a thiniy populated and 
wide lying district of country, so that comparatively 
speaking our number is great. We have had large, 
profitable and enthusiastic meetings, we have been very 
charitable with our funds in contributing to good objects, 
and yet I am pleased to say that we have a handsome 
balance on our bank book. I fancy therefore that I 
am justified in saying that we exist for a good and 
profitable purpose, and that hitherto we have done some- 
thing to justify the end of our creation. I hope it may 
always be so, and that it may never be in a worse 
position than it is now, even uatil the society reaches 
the period of old age. Having said this much with 
regard to our own, perhaps | may be allowed to express 
a similar wish with regard to other like societies, for 
there can be no doubt about the power and influencs 
which they possess, and may exercise over their mem- 
bers and the profession in general, when these are 
directed in the right channels. The older members of : 
the profession who have been connected with these 
associations for a length of time, will readily admit the 
great benefits which their introduction has produced and 
that many more may be brought about by them. Yet it 
is astonishing how many practitioners there are through- 
out the country, who do not belong to them. To these 
I would say mend your ways, join and be enlightened. 
It is now thirty years since | first became allied to the 
profession and although it is not a very long period of 
time, yet many are the changes which have taken place 
since then. With your permission I will give a short 
review of things during my own connection with the 
profession. There have been many changes and sweep- 
ing reforms. The progress of advancement during the 
last few years has been very remarkable and striking. 
If I were to compare my own earlier days with the 
present, it would prove to be more of a contrast than a 
comparison. For instance, in those days no educational 
test nor preliminary examination was necessary; now 
it is very exacting. Then two winter sessions were con- 
sidered sufficient ; now it is compulsory to have four, and 
summer ones as well. Then there was only one oral 
examination of an hour’s duration, a quarter of an hour 
being devoted to four different tables ; now there is both ¢ 
an oral and written, the subjects being much increased 
and the examinations divided over four years, or by 
instalments, the time devoted to each being also in- 
creased. Yet, I fancy it was more difficult to pass a 
creditable examination in those days thau it is now, 
because you were expected to kuow everything at one 


Trem to fill this responsible position and also that | and the same time, whereas now there are only so many 
ae _ the year. The latter office I may be| taken at each time, so that a man can devote his 
titee the fo, now something about, as I have held it | attention entirely to those and get them up properly, and 


Ray be 


Tmation of the society, so that use and wont | consequently he is in a better position to make pF goo 
up 


plea to hein & qualification. Yet I have no such | appearance than if he were obliged to get them 


Tegard to the former. It is true I had|at once. Again see how the number of teachers has. 
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multiplied, with an improved method of teaching, in- 
crease.| accomodation ; books and appliances, how wonder- 
fully they Lave improved! Students are now taught 
everything—or at least they have ample opportunity of 
gaining all the informatiln requisite, to make them first- 
class practitioners, and it is their own fault if they do 
not obtain it. It was not so in my college days, I was 
never taught anything with regard to pharmacy and 
therapeutics—not even asked to make a ball, powder or 
drench, and never required to administer either. 

It was during my college career in the years 65 & 66 
that the cattle plague visited this country, and brought 
our profession into at prominence, Some leading 
members warned the Government as to the consequences 
likely to follow and gave valnable advice, but it was 
scornfully rejected and they wore treated with contempt 
—for which the country had. “ to pay the piper” to the 
tune of sume millions of pounds by the ravages of the 
disease. It was this visitation which brought the Con- 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Act into existence. At this 
time [ had the privilege of conducting a series of experi- 
ments on rinderpest. for the Town Council and medical 
faculty of Edinburgh, for which I received a testimonial 
and was highly complimented by Mr. Playfair, then 

rofessor of chemistry, afterwards Sir Lyon aud now 
Lord Playfair. Notice what, took place eleven years 
later when it reappeared, under the management of the 
veterinary department it was stamped out for £7000. 

I remember once asking Professor Dick a question 
regarding the soundness of a horse which he was examin- 
ing, and received the courteous reply, to “find out for 
myself.” The effect upon me being that I never ccn- 
descended to ask another, notwithstanding his rude 
manner. Professor Dick was a very good man in some 
respects, and did more for the profession in this country 
than any other, he being the pioneer of the profession 
in Scotland, leaving an endowed college to the country. 
In certain respects he was in advance of sume of the 
young professors of the present day, because he never, 
would countenance nor allow the mutilation of animals 
by depriving them of their tails, horns or ears. Excuse 
this digression—I must return to my subject. Although 
there is such a vast improvement in the curriculum of 
study and that every facility necessary is at hand for the 
production of first-class practitioners, yet I donbt very 
much whether those who are leaving the colleges to-day, 
are in a corresponding manner in advance of those of 
thirty years ago. In fact, I think that some of the 
latter will hold their own against all comers. But whilst 
all these advantages are very good iu their own place, 
there is one essential property, which I think should be 
possessed by every individual who aspires to become a 
member of our noble profession, viz., that of adaptability 
without which I venture to predict that his career will 
be a comparative failure, as it cannot be imparted or 
bestowed on him by teaching. 

I have no desire to underrate the value of all the 
various improvements and advances, and they are many, 
which have taken place of late years in connection with 
the manufacture of veterinary surgeons in this country, 
far otherwise, I hail them with delight, appreciate, and 
recognise them as real advances, and most essential to 
the well-being of the profession, without which it would 

behind other professions and the times. Yet there are 
other qualities as necessary and essential for its elevation 
as scientific knowledge, which might be a little more 
cultivated than they are; what might be called the ethics 
of the profession, viz., clear and conscientious sense of 
duty and gentlemanliness, duty to his patients, his 
clieuts and himself. A man should always be a gentle- 
man in manner and deportment, in all his relations 
with the public and his brother practitioners. It is not 
sufficient that one should do a large practice and earn so 
many hundreds a year, this is well enough in its way, 


but unles he isa gentleman with it, he will not raise his 
profession much in the estimation of the public, hoy. 
ever clever he may be, “manners maketh man,” 

Whilst thus recognising the great improvements which 
have taken place in regard to teachers, students and 
their surroundings I am not unmindful of the corre. 
ponding advance made by the profession itself, in its 
relation to the Government and contagious diseases, to 
the magistracy and to our status in society. Of coune 
the obtainment of the New Charter by our Council 
must be regarded as a great achievement, together with 
all the benefits which it contains, after years of anxious 
toil and labour; yet it can only be regarded as an instal- 
ment of what we are entitled to, and expect to obtain 
in the near future—when we shall have 4 veterinary 
surgeon for a Prime Minister. True a number of our 
members have had various decorations conferred upon 
them, and we are now recognised at Court. We are 
thankful for those bestowed, yet I think they might well 
be increased without being in any way detrimental 
either to the dignity of the order or the status of the 
Court. With regard to the veterinary department and 
the working of the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 
it is also true that the profession has been recognised 
and consulted to some extent and a lot of good done in 
this direction, but a great deal yet remains to be done, 
and it is high time that the whole control of the depart- 
ment should be pvt into professional hands and carried 
out by and through them. Surely there are plenty of 
good and capable men in the profession now who might 
be trusted to carry out the spirit and letter of the Act, 
and that with much greater economy and efficiency, 
without the employment of a large number of unprofess- 
ional men, getting renumerative salaries, but lacking the 
necessary knowledge and ability. As witness the 
bungling fashion in which the order in regard to swiue- 
fever, is being now carried out. The veterinary pro- 
fesssion has struggled on for along time without the aid 
or protection of the Government, and made itself a thing 
of potency through the perseverance and energy of its 
own members, but now that it has become a recognis 
profession and receives countenance and some protectiou 
(the pity is that it does not receive more), why should it 
not be intrusted to do all the work which legitimately 
belongs to it without the aid of policemen, retired army 
men or private gentlemen? This would help materially 
to relieve the presentycongested state of the professivn. 
Further, if there was a proper and general system © 
meat inspection carried out as it ought to be, by qualified 
men, it would afford employment for a good many more. 
Many of our members now hold a good position 1» 
society, and take an active and intelligent part ™ 
magisterial work, some even holding the highest position 
in this respect in their own communities. All aon® 
these for their efforts, let others follow their exampl’ 
and go and do likewise. 

Then I must remind you of the great and many —_ 
which have taken place during the last decade ™ se 
treatment and diagnosis of disease. I shall only _ 
a few of the most striking. In my early days = ; 
great sheet-anchors for the cure of all diseases were ce 
ing and purging. It did not matter what the sta 
the patient was—whether plethoric or astheni¢, 
nature of the disease—whether acute or gn oe 
treatment was invariably the same, V1z., bleed aud p 
If the first application had no § ‘mal showed 
repeated. If recovery was slow, and the 
signs of revival, bleed. him again, if in spite 0 bled 
still survived and had a little vitality left, be a ation 
again, and not succumbing altogether—the 10 
being killed—the poor animal was allowed to aan he 
wonted energy by slow degrees as best It “no doabt 
case would be looked upon as a great one, a0 nee. Thi 
it was a perfect triumph of nature over scle 
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mode of treatment was so fashionable in my time at the 
cattle pathology table, that the student who would most 
rigourously carry it out, was sure to get § “ very good” 
fora mark. When I was examined at this table on an 
inflammatory disease, 1 was asked what treatment I 
would adopt. I replied, “I would bleed and give a 
purge.” If that were unsuccessful what next? “Under 
certain conditions I would repeat the process.” If the 
case was not cured then, and the animal strong enough 
would I bleed again? I said, “No sir I would give the 
animal a chance.”” For this piece of presumption I very 
nearly got plucked. This is all changed now, and the 
examiners had to be changed too. Bleeding is seldom 
or uever heard of, and the purging is very much modified. 

The introduction and use of the microscope has com- 
pletely revolutionised our knowledge with regard to the 
aetiology and pathology of disease. It has enabled us to 
know and understand something of the nature, composi. 
tion and circulation of the blood, and the various changes 
which takes place in disease. It has also illumined our 
dark understandings into the mysteries of the science of 
Bacteriology, which now stands in the fore-front, with 
regard to the transmission of infectious diseases. By its 
aid we are now able to decide definitely the nosology and 
nomenclature of these diseases. And we are no longer 
left to grope about with the aid of imagination to 
decipher the nature of things, but are forced to convic- 
tion and proof by ocular demonstration. Although our 
knowledge has so enormously increased in a few years, 
yet there remains a great deal still to be ascertained in 
this direction, and the younger men of the profession 
would do well to turn their attention to the use of this 
extraordinary instrument, for by doing so they will uot 
only add to their own knowlege and enlightenment, but 
may become pioneers in revealing the hidden mysteries 
of nature. 

The thermometer is another instrument which renders 
valuable assistance in diagnosing disease, but 1 think 
that too much stress is often put upon this aid, to the 
detriment of our ordinary observant faculties; yet it 
must be allowed to be of great value. 

Again we have the use of the various vaccines or 
‘peeific preparations, such as Tuberculin, Mallein and 
others, of great assistance in arriving at a right diagnosis 
~—always such an important factor in the treatment of 

tase. The introduction of some of these foreign 
products into the body are useful not only in helping to 
. ose but in giving immunity by protective inocula- 

-" Here, then, as well as in prophylactic medicine 
Geld the administration of antidotes, we have a wide 
“ “ws mar for the willing student ; one which has 
i rc todden as yet, and one from which great 

good results may be expected. I am hopeful that in 
be adaaoe some special and important beuefits may 
me ,» and that time and labour bestowed may be 

i oe One of the latest announcements is that 

thie Tizzoni of Pologna, in the cure of tetanus. 

on authenticated cures have been effected by 
et lon of serum from the blood of horses, which 
fo Previously rendered immune by the injection of 
“tetanus vaccin, or a product obtained from it, called 
inilar to Great possibilities yet remain, 
muall.pox, discovered by Jenner for the prevention 
ment denne and use of Anesthetics in the treat- 

i apaBtenas 18 @ great advance but improvement in 

is much required. 

i Pay might also be mentioned as playing an 

im . 8 mentioned as ng a 
Tevealing to us the nature fof “disease. 
‘? ike the list of instruments and appli- 
of text ae y increased. There is a good selection 
Petiodicals Goat on all the different subjects. Our 
Veterinarian» multiplied from one to four. The old 


of great service to the general practitioner, and now 
under its new Editor I am sure it will not deteriorate — 
I hope it has a long, useful and vigourons life before it ; 
if it made its appearance at shorter intervals, it might be 
an improvement. The Veterinary Journal has been well 
and ably edited, and has been very helpful, but it has 
always seemed to me to have too much of the army about 
it, for the general practitioner. The Journal of Compara- 
tive Pathology is a most scientific production, and con- 
tains many able and interesting articles on varivus 
subjects which ought to be much appreciated by all those 
who would like to keep pace with the times. 

Then The Veterinary Record being a weekly publica- 
tion is much sought after, because it brings the first and 
earliest news of what is going on. The Editorials, al- 
though not always perfect, are bold and out-spoken. 
It is a good medium for the profession making its wants 
known. But the editor has the peculiar knack of prun- 
ing or leaving out parts of communications which do 
not suit his book, and he likes to have the last shot at a 
foeman. Besides these there are a hundred and one 
articles appearing in the various papers, which find their 
way into the hands of stock owners, giving them cheap 
advice, etc., which we could well do without as also the 
lectures given by the County Councils, because “a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing.’”’ And the little ac- 
quired in this way is not likely to be of much benefit to 
the recipients. 

Farriery has received a good deal of attention of late 
years and rightly so. Improvements were and still are 
much required, but now since those whu practice it, have 
to prove themselves capable workmen by examination 
and registration, I think it ought to be left entirely in 
their hands, and should not form part of a Veterinary 
Surgeons practice, except in so far as is necessary in re- 
lation to diseases and deformity of the feet. It may be 
a source of revenue, but it must have a lowering, rather 
than an elevating effect upon the profession, and if it 
were left in the hands of the registered men it would 
prevent us from being branded as farriers or shoeing 
smiths. Now since the farriers have got a journal of 
their own, I hope the conducting of it will be left in their 
own hands. 

I must not omit tu notice the great difference which 
has taken place in the status of the profession in the 
Army, both at home and abroad. Each member is now 
treated as a gentleman, and allowed to take his proper 
rank and title. And rightly so, for there are many con- 
nected with the service, who have distinguished them- 
selves in times of peace at home, and in active service 
abroad, both as soldiers and professionals, thus doing 
credit to themselves, their country, and the profession to 
which they belong. Young gentlemen need have no 
hesitation in joining the service now, as they will receive 
proper treatment, and due recognition according to merit. 

Mention might also be made of another mode of treat- 
ment for animals, which has come into vogue of late 
years—that of homceopathy—and which is practiced by 
a few, notably by our secretary, but with what success [ 
am unable to say. 

With regard to jurisprudence and the giving of evidence 
in courts of law in cases of litigation, I am afraid it is 
too much to expect unaninity, more especially until the 
law of warranty is better understood, and a more distinct 
and exact definition of what constitutes unsoundness in 
horses is given. Even then there will always be cir- 
cumstances and causes to give rise to different opinions— 
honest opinions too, for we know that time and circum- 
stances alter cases. Here too one is working for his 
client, and has to do with the oo uncertainty of 
law, the client being entitled, I think, to any doubt 
which may exist. But there is another description of 


cases in which our opinion is often asked and in regard 


” has stood the test of time and has been 
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cases of prosecution for the prevention of cruelty to 
avimals, Ju these the same arguments do uot apply, aud 
I think most decidedly that the animal should always 
claim our attention and support first, and not the owner. 
What is our duty in this respect as veterinary surgeons? 
Clearly it is to protect and save the animal from pain 
and suffering ; this together with an endeavour to cure 
is our first duty in all cases of disease, and if we cannot 
do this conscientiously then we ought at all times to 
abstain from augmenting that pain. Under any cir- 
cumstances the animal is entitled to protection at our 
hands, and this should always be borne in mind. I do 
not appear here to plead in behalf of the S.P.C.A., nor 
its officers, much as I appreciate a great deal of the work 
which they have done. Neither can I defend all the 
prosecutions which they undertake. They, like all 
other human institutions, are liable to mistakes ; let the 
perfect man throw the first stone. I would most 
earnestly ask you to give your favourable consideration 
to the objects which that society has in view. Who can 
deny that it has done and is doing a great deal of good 
in the country in teaching people their duty towards the 
dumb creation? I never can understand why so many 
members of our profession, have such a strong antipathy 
towards this society because the main objects of both 
are identical; in fact the society is carrying on a 
work which should properly belong to the profession. 
Surely if ever there was a time when this 
duty of protecting animals should be instilled into 
the professional mind, it is now. I think it ought 
to be more strongly impressed and inculcated upon 
students when at college than it is, and so save them in 
after-life the painful necessity of being taught it by jud- 
ges and magistrates who are making, in some instances, 
greater progress in this direction than the profession 
itself. If the latter will not lead in the matter, depend 
upon it, it will have to follow. The public mind is get- 
ting educated on the point, and the law must be admin- 
istered for the purpose for which it was intended. It is 
rather ignominious to be dragged into compliance—yet 
so it is, if people will not willingly obey they must be 
compelled to. Compulsion ought to be out of the ques- 
tion with regard to members of our profession, who 
should always be in the van-guard in teaching and en- 
forcing the pnblic to bestow that amonnt of consider- 
ation and kiudness to their animals, which they are 
entitled tu receive at their hands. 

I hope you will pardon me for quoting a few lines on 
kindness to animals: They are so good that they ought 
to be inscribed over every mantelpiece and on every 
stable door in the kingdon, in order to constantly re- 
mind us and others of our duty to our dumb asso- 
ciates :— 

‘A man of kindness to his beast is kind, 

But brutal actions show a brutal mind. 

Remember, He who made thee, also formed the brute, 
Who gave thee speech and reason, also made him mute, 
He can’t complain, but God’s all seeing eye 

Observes thy cruelty—He hears his cry. 

He was ordained to be thy slave and drudge, 

But know that his Creator is thy Judge.”’ 


I shall only refer to one other subject. It is one 
which may be considered outside our profession, yet it 
it one which I should like to impress very strongly upon 
your minds, as one in which we could do a great deal of 
good if we chose, and save a great national loss, whilst 
befriending the poor animals at the same time. It is to 
try and puta stop to that most pernicious, cruel, and 
absurd habit of turning animals out in the winter season 
and leaving them exposed night and day ; often without 
food or shelter of any description. This is the greatest 
evil which exists in the present day in connection with 
farm management in this country. What can be more 
absurd than to continue pursuing a system by which 


thousands of animals are rendered pounds a head of less 
value than they were six months previously? Not only 
is it that the animals have not improved during this 
period, but they have actually deteriorated in value to 
this amount, causing a loss of millions of pounds 
annually to the country. This goes on year after year, 
and is entirely owing to the system of slow starvation 
which prevails. It would he idle for me to remind yon 
that heat is the first necessity of life; that to supply 
animals with shelter or heat in the winter is just as 
necessary as to supply them with food in order to keep 
them in a growing state. If they are furnished with 
warm and comfortable lodgings much less food will 
suffice, and will then go to build up the body, instead of 
supplying it with heat. I would therefore ask you to 
use your influence to put a stop to this spendthrift and 
obnoxious mode of procedure, and bring about a more 
reasonable and profitable one. If the County Councils 
would take the subject in hand and inculcate right 
views regarding it, they would do fifty times more good 
than by delivering a few random lectures on horse shoe- 
ing. I hope that I have not wearied you with this 
rambling address, and I thank you very sincerely for 
your patient and attentive hearing. 


Mr. Wueattey had much pleasure in proposing a 
very hearty vote of thanks to their president for his very 
able address. Of course there were some things that he 
personally could scarcely coincide with, especially the 
latter part. He had taken up the matter of farriery 
instruction conscientiously, and up to the present time 
he had had no reason to see that by so doing he was in 
any way lowering the profession or himself. (Hear, 
hear. 

Th Hon. Sec. seconded the motion with very much 
pleasure. It was not usual to make remarks on the 
president’s address, and therefore, although he should 
like to say a good deal about it, he was not at liberty to 
do so. 

The vote was passed by acclamation, aud suitably 
acknowledged by the President. 


Tue Axe TESTIMONIAL, 


On the motion of Mr. Simpson, seconded by Mr. oo 
ters, the sum of £2 2s. was unanimously voted from t e 
funds of the Association to the Prof. Axe Testimon 
Fund. 

‘He ANNUAL DINNER. 


The annual dinner followed at 5 p.m., the —,. 
the chair, and Mr. J. D. Barford in the ay . 
Messrs. Giles Ayres, T. Donovan, C. Henderson, +" 
L. Clarke, J. Stainton and other visitors Jom 
members named above. ‘ 

After the repast the Chairmap subinitted the ag 
“The Queen,” followed by that of “ The er ve 
Princess of Wales and the other members of the 5°! 
Family,’ in appropriate terms. 

gave “The Navy, Army, 
Reserve Forces,’ observing tha 
to none. The British Navy had long ca 
in spite of the recent alarming statements t » nen 
might long continue to do so. (Hear 
was small but good, and had never disgra J the oppoF- 
he was sure thatif the Reserve forces 
tunity of taking the field they would do t 
and well. The very fact of the existence ° and they 
teers had a great effect on other a with the 
formed a reserve upon we fall bac 

reatest confidence. (Applause. Li 
Mr. Bartow (late Berks Mounted Infantry) 
tu the toast. A great deal had been said ‘ble disaster t? 
ships lately, and all remembered the a to be pretty 
the Victoria; but other nations yore ‘on on 
much in the same position, and the explost 
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German man-of-war the other day showed that they did 
not make these thing better in Germany. (Hear, hear.) 
The efficiency and strength of the volunteers were won- 
derful considering the amount of training they got, and 
the meagre support accorded them by Government. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. AyREs proposed “ Success to the Royal Counties 
Veterinary Medical Association.” He had had the 
pleasure and honour of being an invited guest there on 
many occasions, and had had the advantage of hearing 
several interesting papers and discussions. He had no 
doubt the Association did a great deal of good in promo- 
ting the interchange of ideas, and in increasing the 
knowledge of the members, and it certainly promoted 
good feeling between them. (Hear hear.) He couplied 
with the toast the uame of his esteemed friend Mr. 
James Simpson, of Maidenhead. (Applause.) 

Mr. Simpson returned thanks, and said that when it 
occurred to a layman like Mr. Ayres that those Societies 
were in their way doing good amongst the profession, it 
must convince them that they were recognised by those 
outside, and that they as veterinary surgeons should see 
the advisableness of meeting still oftener—(hear, hear.) 
Surely all members of the profession should be members 
of those Associations. This Society had been established 
fora number of years, its birthplace was that 
very room which they annually visited. The tempta- 
tions to do so were many, the railway accommodation 
was all they could desire, and the way in which their 
host, friend, and member, Mr. Flanagan treated them 
was enough to tempt them to come to Reading even 
oftener than they did. (Applause.) The success of a 
Society of that kind depended upon its heads—its presi- 
dent and secretary. Presidents might come and presi- 
dents might go, but they hoped their worthy secretary 
would “go on”? for a very great number of years con- 
ducting their business. In his hands they were per- 
fectly safe, and it was the duty of the members to sup- 
port him in much greater numbers, for that was the 
recompense he would like best for his arduous exertions. 
(Hear, hear.) The absent members that day had missed 
‘treat, and he hoped the fact would be conveyed to 

em, and that in the future they would be able to con- 

gratulate themselves upon much larger gatherings. A 
pleasanter or a more profitable afternoon it would be 
impossible to find. He felt that the Secretary should 
. ve been the one to: respond to the toast, and he again 

eartily returned thanks to Mr. Ayres and the other 
gentlemen for the way in which the toast had been pro- 
posed and received. (Applause.) 

dette FLANAGAN proposed the toast of “ Kindred Asso- 

repel with much pleasure. Knowing as he had done 

ie ings of this Association since, nine or ten years 
eel ie ~~ the privilege of occupying the chair as its 
ped in » he Was convinced it had done a great deal of 
good fellowship and good feeling 
wm : € members of the profession, who in days 

- decks ooked on each other rather askance. He had 

cher dist the same good feeling was promoted in the 

re the mets by the kindred Associations, they there- 
“y might consider those Associations were doing 

Wragg M © eprofession throughout the country. Mr. 
Members of oo and indeed most of the leading 
Wo oF th © profession belonged not only to one but 
vhen the bag such Associations, or even more, and 

y Would = of their time was considered he was sure 

cing an so unless they felt such Associations 

Mr. Be he to the profession. (Applause.) 

Yho had go ‘abi esponded. Their friend Mr. Flanagan, 
Those Aebhidees” proposed the toast, was quite right. 
Meat deal in every part of the country did a 


of good ; and elsewhere, as here, they produced 


(Hear, hear.) He did not think those Associations, 
however, yet fulfilled all the duties or functions they 
were destined to perform. They talked of them as hav- 
ing been formed for a number of years, and that might 
be so as far as individual lives were concerned, but the 
difference between the life of au Association and the life 
of an individual was vast, and he felt those Associations 
were destined to fill a much higher and wider sphere 
than they had yet done. (Applause.) Not only did they 
fulfil very important duties in keeping their members 
abreast of the times professionally, not only did they 
perform very important social duties, but also there 
were professional duties, and other things outside with 
reference to benevolent associations, with reference to 
experiments, and to a great many other things which he 
thought would yet come forward, which those associations 
would take in hand and promote to an extent not at 
present realised or even deemed necessary. (Hear, hear.) 
At every meeting of any of those associations which he 
had attended the toast of “ Kindred Associations”? had 
always been receivedin the most flattering way, and the 
keen interest one association showed in the doings of 
another proved a wide-spread interest. (Applause.) 

Mr. Donovan submitted the toast of “ The Veterinary 
Profession ” as a layman, in a neat little speech. He 
believed there was scarcely any profession which had 
made such strides: indeed, so rapid had been the pro- 
gress of the profession in recent years that they had 
almost literally gone too far, keeping the vld horses alive 
so long that the dealers could sell no new ones. (Much 
laughter.) 

Mr. Wraae acknowledged the compliment. He was 
very glad to heara gentleman who had that noble animal 
the horse so much at heart as Mr. Donovan had speak in 
such glowing terms of the profession. In the vocation 
Mr. Donovan followed he must come in contact with 
many members of the veterinary profession, and 
elthough, perhaps, they did not always give him the 
opinion he would like—(laughter)—still he must be 
pleased with the profession as a whole to give them so 
good a word, (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. WueEattEy gave “The President of the 
R.C.V.M.A.” He had been, he said, allotted a very 
pleasant duty, for he was sure that in Mr. Walker they 
had the right man in the right place. They had had a 
taste of Mr. Walker’s abilities from the very commence- 
ment of the association, and they all knew him to be a 
sterling man,a man of sound convictions, and a man who 
stood up to those convictions. He (Mr. Wheatley) was 
one of the first to join the Association, and he had 
always found Mr. Walker to be a man ofsound judgment. 
(Applause.) The toast was drunk with musical 
honours. 

The Preswwent thanked Mr. Wheatley and all pre- 
sent, and said it was very gratifying to him to preside at 
a meeting like that. What little he could do for the 
Society he should be very pleased to do, and he hoped 
they would have two orthree more such pleasant meet- 
ings before the year of his presidency was out. He 
hoped they would all come down to Oxford and see him 
on the next occasion. (Applause.) 

Mr. HugnpaLt said one of the most pleasing toasts 
of the evening devolved upon him—that of their friends 
“The Visitors,” who had once more honoured them and 
graced that table with their presence. (Applause.) 
They believed their visitors spoke from their hearts 
when they expressed pleasure in mixing with the mem- 
bers of the Association, and he was sure the members 
experienced pleasure and stimulus from their company. 
It was extremely satisfactory and encouraging to have 
gentlemen from outside, who knew something from 
practical experience of the working of the profession, to 
come and say such kind things as had been said that 
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with the toast the name of their esteemed friend Mr. 
Henderson. (Applause.) 

Mr. HENDERSON suitably acknowledged the compli- 
ment, and said he vould hardly consider himself a visitor 
as he had been at all the meetings of the Association in 
Reading. He knew how admirably Mr. Walker had ful- 
filled the duties of treasurer to that Association, and it 
gave him great pleasure to see him in the chair. 

Mr. Rupert CxiaRrKkE also replied. 

Mr. WEsTERN esteemed it a honour to be asked to 
or gee the last toast, that of “The Officers of the 

.C.V.M.A.” in complimentary terms. Mr. Hurndall 
was amostindefatigable secretary ; indeed, they could not 
wish for a better; and while thanking all the officers, 
both past and present, for their services to the Associa- 
tion, he begged to couple Mr. Hurndall’s name with the 
toast. (Cheers.) 

Mr. HurnpDALL, replying, assured them it was a sin- 
cere }leasure to him to do the work he did, in a very 
humble manner, for that Association. He felt highly 
honoured in being permitted to take such a position in 
conjunction with a gentleman like his friend who this 
year occupied the dual position of president and 
treasurer. Those who had belonged to the Association 
since its formation knew how faithfully Mr. Walker had 
served them. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Hurndall then again 
expressed the hope that members would promptly pay 
their subscriptions, and would at any rate signify on the 
postcard which he sent out, whether they intended to be 
present at meetings or not, adding that he mentioned 
the matter in a friendly way, and solely in the interests 
of the Association. If all present would bear his re- 
marks in mind he hoped that when they next visited 
Reading they might see something like 50 friends around 
that table. (Applause.) 

Capital songs were contributed during the evening by 
members of the party, and Mr. Walter Western, in 
addition to singing two exceedingly funny songs, very 
efficiently accompanied the other vocalists on the piano. 


NORTH OF ENGLAND 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


COMPARATIVE SENSIBILITY AND EXPRESSION 
OF PAIN IN ANIMALS. 


By Professor W. Atston F.R.C.V.S. 
(Continued from page 498) 


“ The subject of pain is an awful one, and it is one 
with which medical men have especially to do.” So 
thought a writer in the Lancet a few years ago. We 
started with the statement that “ Pain is a vivid reality,” 
probably every veterinarian is of that opinion to-day, 
and regards it as his highest mission to stem the tide of 
pain, so far as lies in his power in the suffering animals 
committed to his care. Our professional position is one 
in which it behoves us to hold clear and definite and, as 
far as possible, uniform views as to the sensibility of ani- 
mals to pain. There is an old saying that “ familiarity 
engenders contempt,” certainly familiarity with suffer- 
ing has a hardening tendency, indeed it is often neces- 
sary to cultivate the steeling process in order to continue a 
witness of such scenes as are common to either branch 
of medical work. This appears to be the only expla- 
nation of the remarkable statements which appear from 
time to time in the professional and lay press and of the 
action of some members of the profession. 

It is almost paradoxical to be a keen supporter of the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
aa a traducer of chloroform in operative surgery. 


Letters appear pointing out the advantage (?) of operating 
in the erect position for such painful surgery as orchoto- 
my or cautery. It is admitted that such things can be 
done, because they are done, but it is a scandal to an 
advancing profession and humanitarian age that it should 
be so, for it simply means that the use of anesthetics is 
ignored, the operator’s time and the owner’s purse are 
put into the scale against the animal’s suffering, and of 
course far out-weigh it. 

Pardon a hypothetical digression, change the venue! 
A Court of Justice! an expert witness is bearing testi- 
mony to the suftering of an animal induced by the fric. 
tion of the collar, on a denuded surface of skin an inch 
in diameter. This being the second offence, the culprit, 
a poor coster, is sent to prison for a week. Again the 
scene changes, and the expert witness is seea with whip 
and spur, goading a tired hunter over the heavy ground 
anxious to be again a “witness” but in a far more 
humane cause—simply the tearing of a hare limb from 
limb—(it is, however, well to mention that hares do not 
feel pain, owing to the law having classed them as game). 
The solicitor who assisted in the case against the coster, 
is also “ prosecuting ” in a fresh case, but this time in 
the bracing hill-side air in pursuit of “ vermin.” It has 
been a grand gallop — (one unfortunate mishap occurred, 
a horse fell at a wall and broke his fore legs just below 
the fetlocks, but did not seem to mind, as it was sport) ; 
after an exhausting run of one hour and ten minutes the 
fox was literally flayed alive, as ihe dogs had a quiet 
time before the horses— dead beaten—reached the kill. 
(It should be stated however, that the fox was too ex- 
hausted from the prolonged strain of the run to feel any 
pain). It is true though, that foxes die in considerable 
numbers from scabies; the prolonged attacks of the 
acari causing emaciation and death. The presiding 
magistrate who sent the coster to prison required after 
the stifling influence of the over-crowded court, a season 
of quiet relaxation in preparation for the painful duties 
probably in store on the following Saturday. Being 4 
highly nervous man and intensely sensitive to pail and 
fatigue, angling was his favourite relaxation, and being 
the fortunate lessee of a good trout stream, he was el- 
abled to enjoy the pleasure of pulling out a good round 
number of fish, the day following the conviction, (it 
should be mentioned that fish do not feel pain, the 
frantic efforts they make to eviscerate themselves when 
hooked is due to excit€ment, and the joy experienced in 
being of some service to man). F 

A short time since two or three undergraduates 0 
Oxford University were fined for coursing and worry!ig 
a cat with terriers. So far as the law was concerned they 
committed only an error in detail. Had they chose! 2 
rabbit instead of a cat they might have enjoyed the spo 
unmolested. 

In the name of sport animals may be hunted ane 
coursed for stakes, dangled on the end of a line by * 
throat for au hour more. Under cover of this geome ° 
bits may be torn to pieces by dogs to gratify the u mone 
tivated taste or sordid interests of a collier, buta p= ae 
fully guarded licénse is required under the — 0 ose 
in order that they may be pricked with a 
syringe, not for sport ur pleasure, but possiD!y if an 
the lives of hundreds of other animals or me. species 
animal is unfortunate enough to belong to ys mpathy 
branded as “vermin” it will receive small vent on 
from its captors or destroyers—and the law 
its behalf. Our ideas of cruelty in this coun a! ty, bat 
seem to be based on any principle of = vs ye pub- 
rather upon the customs of society and the pore 
lic opinion. In the matter of slaughtering al extillc: 
food, size alone seems to be a claim for me 
tion. in a 
A very able article quite recently appeared “ee gross 
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cruelty toa donkey. It also stigmatized the conduct of 
some wretched, pitiless boys who had thrown a little dog 
dowa the pit of a disused mine and contrasted it with 
the noble heroism of two policeman who at the risk of 
their lives rescued the puppy. It further made the fol- 
lowing important statements :— 

“The law is curiously indifferent to sufferings inflic- 
ted upon wild animals, while it has severe statutes for the 
case of those who put to torture domesticated creatures 
like the donkey and the dog. There is need of a great 
awakening in the public mind upon this matter in spite 
of all that has been done. The efforts of the admirable 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals have 
wrought something, and in educated quarters the grow- 
ing interest in biological studies, proving how closely 
akin we are to the lower creation, has made sheer brutal 
cruelty impossible for an enlightened mind. Those who 
do not believe that auimals have emotions and appre- 
hensions are little acquainted with them. 

Human beings have no right or claim to ask mercy 
from Heaven if they deny it to these inarticulate fellow- 
citizens of the planet, to whom they stand in the place 
of aprovidence. Our victims die, as they have lived, 
silent, uncomplaining ; but if it be true that not a 
Yew falls to the ground unregarded from on high, 

eir wrongs and woes are all registered. These thoughts 
are so obvious, so natural, in presence of the deep and 
touching mystery of the lives imprisoned in the forms of 
beast and bird, of fish and reptile, that wonder and in- 
terest ought to make all men gentle to them.” 

The fundamental fact upon which I desire most firmly 
to insist is—that animals, from man down even to the 
invertebrata are sensible to pain, not in the same degree, 
but equally veal to the individual suffering it. It must 
be admitted that the emotions of animals are very real 
tothem. The pleasure of a dog at meeting its master 
after a period of separation, the sorrow and anxiety of a 
cow or ewe being separated from their young, the 
energy with which a hen will defend her chicks from an 
intruder, the cries of birds at losing their nest or eggs, 
the love of a cat for its old home and associations. 

“The Lancet, Feb. 10th, 1894, contains the record of a 
tats Journey from London to Lincoln, 140 miles in 
about vight days in severely cold weather, (during Dec. 
1893.) he arrived travel. stained and rather thin, but other- 
wise well. The cat had been taken a month previously 
by train from Lincoln to Forest Hill.” And many other 

ustrations which readily come to mind indicate their 

‘apacity both to appreciate and express, in their own way, 

‘sense of pain. 

- This being so it becomes a question of how far man 

justified in inflicting pain, in any degree, upon his fel- 


under the collar and pad are the most frequent) and such 
cases generally involve the poor traders, who have inves- 
ted their hardly earned savings in buying the cast off 
slaves of the classes above them. Good work is certainly 
done in this direction in suppressing wanton cruelty, but 

poor men are sometimes unjustly fined for working ani- 

mals which, although lame are not suffering pain.— 

Lameness may be defined as a diminished distribution of 

weight and force upon one or more limbs, generally, but 

not invariably, accompanied by pain. This has been ably 

pointed out quite recently by Mr. Hunting in dealing 
with mechanical lameness. 

It is not unreasonable that the question should occur, 
is it more criminal to cause cruelty for work than for 
sport? It is unquestionable that under the name of 
sport an enormous amount of suffering is inflicted, and 
strangely enough sportsmen (amongst whoin are to be 
found some of the most noble-minded, courageous and ten- 
der of men,) are not licensed as are scientists to safe- 
guard their actions in the direction of cruelty, but in 
order that they may have free liberty to affect the 
slaughter of any number of animals, and enrich the 
coffers of the nation. 

The law cares not how many rabbits go home at night 
with broken legs provided they are riddled with shot, 
but it is scrupulously careful that a rabbit shall not get 
an injection of anthrax virus or an electric shock. 
Truly the national conscience is elastic ! 

The next point brings the matter home to ourselves, 
viz., the infliction of pain in operative surgery and in 
the application of remedial measures for disease. 

At the outset I should like to admit that the profes- 
sional conscience is very elastic. A large number of 
surgical cases, both physivlogical and pathological fall 
to the lot of almost every veterinarian, It is to the 
credit of the profession that so many of its graduates can 
operate well, the absence of large central hospitals pre- 
sided over by expert surgeons and the difficulty of 
transporting our patients, render it necessary that most 
men should operate for themselves. This very fact, al- 
though it has the tendency to make expert operators 
has also the tendency to make them less considerate 
of the sufferings of their patients. I do not wish to 
be misunderstood. I mean that under the pressure of a 
heavy day’s work a man is inclined to minimize the 
probable suffering of a patient when he considers the 
extra time and care which would of necessity be expen- 
ded if the animal received an anwsthetic. The argument 
is, it will not take long, it will be quickly over, it will be 
hardly worth while to give chloroform. In professional 
correspondence upon this subject attempts have been 
made to cast the blame, for the infrequent use of chloro- 
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solicitation for the avoidance of pain. 
gretted that some members of the profession openly dis- 
courage the use of anesthetics, and others advocate 
operating in a position in which it is impossible to em- 
ploy them. nd ether ar 
freely used at some of the teaching institutions, the 
students will probably retain a more favourable opinion of 
their value in after life. 
present, that an operation was performed one day last 


form, upon the owners of avimals, indicating that they 
do not care to bear the extra cost. I believe that to be 
a libel upon the vast stock owning population of the 
country, and unhesitatingly affirm that a humane veter- 
inarian will make humane clients. Of course the pre- 
sent are “ hard times,” but then times always have been 
hard, and a man who is only humane when the sun 
shines needs an infusion of the “ milk of human kind- 
ness,’ which can often be injected successfully by a 
skilled veterinarian. 

It is encouraging to note the steadily increasing use 
of angesthetics, throughout the country in all severe and 
uecessarily painful operations, which denotes an earnest 
It is to be re- 
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week at a public institution, the animal was on the cast- 
ing bed for two hours for the removal of a bi-lateral 
scirrhous cord. It received no anesthetic!! and died 
four hours after from nervous exhaustion. 

No wonder men try to believe that animals do not 
suffer pain. It has been well said “the tender mercies 
of the wicked are cruel.” 

To leave our subject here, would be to place on record 
a sombre picture without a gleam of sunshine to brighten 
the dark vista of sorrow and pain. I confess to being 
one of those who accept the beneficent influence of paiu, 
although I have often and often stood mystified in its 
terrible presence in the death struggles of animals with 
rabies, tetanus, gastritis and other painiul maladies. 

If I must attempt to answer what is pain? I say the 
great conservator of the animal world. Its higher in- 
fluence upon man cannot be over-looked, for it certainly 
performs to him a far more than protective or didactic 
function. Many of the noblest traits in human charac- 
ter would remain undeveloped, unstimulated, but for the 
presence of suffering in our midst. 

This subject was under discussion a few years ago in 
The Lancet, and one gentleman who ventured to state 
that pain was invariably beneficent found an only sup- 
porter in the Editor of that journal. One of his critics 
penned the following respecting that view of pain :— 
“It is too late in the day to attempt to prop up a theory 
of the invariable and direct beneficence of pain, shutting 
the eyes to facts to save a teleological theory which ex- 
perience and reason have alike discredited. To a 
reverent believer in evolution, pain is more nearly com- 
prehended in its true light and meaning, and much of its 
sting removed in proportion to that comprehension. 
The gradual growth of the nervous system from the early 
dawn of consciousness—the mere sense of externality— 
up to the delicate and impressionable susceptibility from 
which we derive all that is best and noblest has proceeded 
under the direction of a natural process of selection, and 
eventuated in the fittest’s survival. It has thus come 
about that the advantage in the race which the sharp re- 
primand of pain on danger’s approach bestowed has, 
with the intensified susceptibilities which we prize, also 
afforded us increased possibilities aud opportunities of 
suffering. Here there is to be found the comfort which 
science affords—comfort in the knowledge that pain is 
in obedience to law, is bound up with the progress of the 
race. With this knowledge and with this hope, far more 
than with blind assertions as to the invariable beneficence 
of pain, one can “kiss the rod” and be patient in pain, 
though as quick as a sensitive plant to the touch.” 

The foregoing represents a line of thought attractive 
to some minds. It certainly savours more of the labora- 
tory than the sick chamber. It is somewhat doubtful if 
any man racked with pain ever found much comfort in 
the fact that it was the high development of his nervous 
system which enabled him to appreciate it. That “pain 
is in obedience to law” must be generally accepted, but 
it is another step to recognize a founder of that law—a 
creator of life. 

If pain is the outcome of violated law it is difficult to 
see how it can be otherwise than beneficial. There is a 
considerable chasm between the possibility of pain being 
beneficial and our ability to recognize it. The benefi- 
cence may be not so much worked out in the ‘individual 
suffering pain as in those who are eye-witnesses of it. 
What a magnificent stimulus it has been in the progress 
of medicine, surgery, and invention. Pain has stirred 
up noble men to devote their time and skill to its allevia- 
tion both in their own species and in animals. Man 
early devised protective covering for various parts of his 
body as a preservative against injury and pain caused 
thereby. Anodynes and Anzesthetics are a buon to the 
suffering world, discoveries the out-come of pain. The 
didactic influence of pain is manifest in men and animals 


who cannot reason, they are taught to avoid an injurious 
agent, having once experienced pain through it. Its 
protective influence is a benefit alike to all animals. The 
sensation of pain is a warning of injury to some 
and likewise a cry for its removal. The comfort of the 
animal and the future function of the organ or tissue 
may be involved. Disease without pain might make 
rapid strides before discovery or the application of a re- 
medy. Pain is conservative to the tissues as it causes 
an animal to seek quiet, rest, warmth, protection when 
a part becomes injured or inflamed. 

A good example of this is seen in a horse, the subject 
of Navicular Arthritis. The animal by an alteration 
of gait and pace will expend less force upon its feet and 
thus spare itself pain. If the nerves of the limbs are 
divided the animal—unable to reason what the conse- 
quences will be--again puts all its weight and force upon 
the diseased parts, and if it is an advanced case they 
may break down. After recovery from a sprained tendon 
or inflamed bone, the pain being absent, an animal will 
freely expend all its proportionate force upon it—result 
—sometimes a relapse. While the pain lasted it preser- 
ved the weakened tlssue from unsafe use. 

The beneficence of pain in domesticated animals is 
manifested as much in its effect upon man as upon them- 
selves. It enables him to become their helper. Veter- 
inary science would be impotent but for the presence of 
pain. {t stands out in many diseases beyond all other 
symptoms as an Aid to Diagnosis and as a measure of the 
severity of injury to the tissues. It is needless to 
enlarge upon a point so well known to all. ze fs 

lf avimals other than man are not sharers with him in 
what may be called the higher advantages and purposes 
of pain, they fortunately escape most forms of intensifi- 
cation due to imagination and prospective reasoning, 
which add much anguish to human suffering. 

If in the foregoing pages I have in any way unduly 
magnified the claims cf animals to our sympathetic con- 
sideration, I plead as an excuse thirty years intimate 
association with them, twenty-two of which have been 
spent in attempting to alleviate their sufferings which 
they inherit as a part of the death penalty, common to 
us all. 

‘‘ Large bounties to bestow we wish in vain, 
But all may shun the guilt of giving pain. 


The Preswent thanked Professor Edgar, on behalf of 
the Association for the trouble he had taken 1m red 
the very interesting paper for them. It was f os 
thoughts and he hoped it would be discussed 
future meeting of the association. He was afral aan 
would not permit of its being adequately considere ‘ 
day. With Professor Edgar’s permission to 
the discussion of the paper be adjourned unt! 


meeting. 
Mr. J. B. Nesprr, seconded the proposal which was a¢ 
cepted, ad by thei 


Professor McC.act, said he had been request Professor 
worthy chairmau to make a few remarks upon had great 
Edgar’s paper. He need scarcely say that ah 
pleasure in doing so. He understood that the L- Paria 
beea put before them for the. special purpose - one 
that the lower animals were sensitive to paiu. tment of 
who had had any practical experience 1) the - eri 
the diseases of the lower animals could length of 
saying that he thought the sensitive 
Ha to pain was toe to a very slight extent .* the 
to that which they themselves ee aed amount of 
inflammation of enteritis every one et thought it 
suffering and pain endured by a horse. by a human sa 


was comparable with that experienced abject 
ject pac the same circumstances. Ina human 
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rious with that disease which they in Scotland called whitlow | soldiers. With regard to the navy, he maintained that 
Its they saw the effect of pain upon even a giant constitu- | it was of the greatest importance that England should 
The tion. The most powerful man by the pain under the | command the seas. He quite agreed with the policy of 
part pail is rendered ‘as helpless almost as a little child. By | the present day—of keeping up and adding to the naval 
f the the slightest touch or impression on the part affected! power. If a foreigner bnilt an ironclad, England should 
‘issue one might lead the individual. Identically the same | build two. (Applause). With regard to the auxiliary 
make thing they experience in horses. He gathered from their | forces, he thought that, if necessity required, we would 
a Te friend that he had a very strong desire to see chloroform | find them practically unanimous in coming forward to 
at18e8 administered in all cases in which they were required to | defend our shores. He asked them to drink to the army, 
when perform an operation of what they generally termed | navy and auxiliary forces, conpled with the names of 
“fring”? He had, had an experience of upwards of | Major Durrant, Mr. Hunter, and Mr. Elphick. (Ap- 
ibject forty years in the treatment of disease of the lower ani-  plause). 
ration mals and was sure he had “fired” hundreds of horses. Major Durrant thanked the proposer of the toast for 
t aud In only one case out of a hundred had he had recourse | having coupled with it his name. He also thanked the 
ys are to the admiuistration of chloroform. Far more depended | company for the way they had received it. It was 
conse- upon the manner in which the firiug iron was used by the | gratifying to him to find that whenever they went people 
y upon veterinary surgeon than upon the sensitiveness to pain | had great confidence in the army. Certainly we had not 
» they of the animals themselves. He did not care how stupid been beaten for some years. He remembered, however, 
endon and dull a horse was he could make him suffer intense an action in which he was engaged and in which the 
al will pain and resist the operation. But on the other hand, English were beaten, but that was thoroughly owing 
-result he could perform the operation in such a way that the; to the mismanagement of the Liberal Goverment 
reser animal would not wince or show any resistance at all. (Laughter). He believed the auxiliary forces to be 
His method of firing horses was one he had had from the | ready and able to do their duty. 
nals is very first. It was not a method generally pursued. The Mr. Hunter said he belonged to a branch of the 
them- method generally pursued, and pursued by a great many | service which he believed would be very serviceable. He 
Veter- of those who thought that chloroform should be adminis- had been in camp year after year and had seen the 
nce of ted, was as follows: The iron was applied slap down artillery drill with their big guns, and from the practice 
| other upon the part affected, and then after being allowed to | they made at the targets and dummy soldiers out at sea 
» of the remain was drawn along. That was not the method to | he believed it would be a bad jon for anybody who came 
less to hismind ; his advice was this. Take the firiug iron in within range of the guns. (Laughter). The officers 
your hand and just apply it as gently as possible, | were becoming more efficient; in fact, the requirements 
him in merely singeing the hair; go over the whole field of the Government were that they should reach a certain 
urposes aingeing the hair; go back again, and back again, | standard in acertain time. Discipline in camp was very 
tensifi- and if you do it in this manner you may fire the horse | good; taken altogether the men were good soldiers, and 
soning, almost down into the bone and in a great many cases he | would give a good account of themselves if an enemy 
vill never lift his foot. He was quite prepared to fire entered the country. (Applause). 
unduly any horse without anything further than a blinder. If | Mr. Eveatc« said it gave him great pleasure to re- 
ic con. he could do that and have the whole thing over in afew spond on behalf of the distinguished branch of Her / 
utimate minutes he thought he had behaved in a more humane | Majesty’s service known in Newcastle as the “ Noodles.” 
ye been uanner than if he had put the horse under chloroform. (Laughter.) He had had the honour to belong to that 
; which He would be the last man in the world to throw any | distinguished branch for upwards of 23 years, but he 
mon t0 obstacle in the way of or discourage any one in the use | was not like his friend who said he had been defeated. 


of anesthetics in“ certain cases. With the general tone They (the “ Noodles”) never had been beaten (laughter) 
’ of the paper submitted to them he entirely agreed. He —and he did aot think they ever would. (Renewed 
; ‘ppteciated alsu the manner in which it had been given. laughter). A better class of men than the yeomanry 
twas a paper which reflected very great credit upon it would be impossible to find. They were not only 
Professor Edgar. He hoped what he had said would not | intelligent, but they were men who would go through 


pehalf of induce anybody to believe that he for oue would not | thick and thin, and if they should receive the call he did 


reparing administer anesthetics. If he had an operation such as | not think there would be many fire-side soldiers amongst 
i - f. Edgar spoke of, where the horse must be under the | them. (Applause.) 
at — *peration for a long time, where there wasa considerable | ‘The PrestpENT proposed the “Corporation of New- 
aid nan “uount of pain and suffering and where the safety of the | castle-upon Tyne.” They were always very glad indeed 
red ror *peration depended upon the quietness of the animal, he to have the Mayor, Sheriff, Medical officer and other 
gestt a “jtanly would have recourse to chloroform. Councillors present at their meetings. It tended to 
ual 2 meeting then adjourned. bring before the notice of the civic authorities of the 
ac- City that the veterinary association was at’ any rate 
= a power, and they were anxious that that power 
their § Tuk DINNER. should go forth. They were young as a profession, snd 
Ab 3st ubsequent to the meeting a 1arge company of mem- | they wanted to advertise themselves, so to speak. As 
oe rane a invited guests sat down to dinner ut the same regarded the constitution of the present County Council, 
ve or Th, The President occupied the chair. | there were many gentlemen present, possibly, in a far 
' oving and *, CHAIRMAN gave “ The Queen,” and the “ Prince better position than he was to speak of the individual 
. ms one Famil mucess of Wales and the rest of the Royal characteristics of the members. But although only a 
ent 0 Me} both of which were loyally honoured. _young north countryman he would say this, that so far 
= ; ‘Jinn, ¢ 1° MoorE proposed the “ Army, Navy and | as his intercourse had gone with the County Council— 
i ngth of telved forces.” He said this toast was always re- many of them he was proud to say were his personal 
: ew ~ gatherings of this kind with great euthusiasm. | friends—all he had seen of them had tended to show him 
odif ren uot able to bring anything very special before that they had a very real and manifest interest in every 


it had tice with regard tu the army, because, fortunately, question that appertained to the welfare of this City. 
tte the nh engaged in any warfare. He was (Heur, hear.) >o long as the citizens of Newcastle sent 
Major Wik all sorry for the fate which had befallen _ to the Council men of the calibre of those it had been 
Of the arm tand his party. All he could say on behalf his privilege to meet—men who showed that they had 
Yould wei was that they had every confidence that they uot only keen business qualities, but also a keen insight 

‘ein the future as in the past—like British | into a]l the questions affecting the destinies of this great 
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city—it would be well. The presence of the Mayor was 
of special interest because as the official head of this 
City he was the owner, so to speak, of a very fine stud of 
horses—a stud that was an ornament to the city, and 
was one that would compare very favourably with any 
stud in this country. The stud reflected the greatest 
credit not only op those, who had the selection of it, but 
also upon those who had the supervision and control of it. 
And nota little of that supervision and control would 
necessarily fall upon the veterinary adviser of the Cor- 
poration. He had great pleasure in proposing the toast 
coupled with the names of the Mayor and Sheriff and 
CounciJlor J. A. Baty. (Applauce.) 
The toast was enthusiastically received. 
The Mayor, in replying, said the Association deserved 
the support of the chief magistrate and other members 
of the Corporation. They knew the good work the 
Association was doing, and with legislation going on 
their work was ever increasing. Legislation was inclined 
in many ways to make their work a more laborious one. 
They had Acts of Parliament being continually passed 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals, the killing of 
diseases and many other things. He hoped their meet- 
ing would continue to prosper. He was pleased to see 
one or two gentlemen in particular present that night. 
He could not help referring to his friend Mr. C. 
Stephenson, the advice which they got from him as 
their officer, and also in connection with headquarters 
was valuable to the city and to the North of England— 
no one knew how valuable except those who came in 
close contact with him. He (the Mayor) was pleased 
that the president had referred to the horses of the 
Corporation and also the Tramway Company. Upon 
Mr. Hunter, who in his dual capacity had charge of 
them, they reflected great credit. They had the annual 
meeting of the Tramway Company the previous day and 
he thought Mr. Hunter’s bill to the Company amounted 
to 73d. per horse. It was an extraordinary sum for a 
doctor’s bill. ( Fartoo little”) It showed the healthy 
condition the horses were in. Sometimes they had little 
rumours and frights about their horses. They had had 
one lately, and he must say, to Mr. Hunter’s credit, that 
the result of the inquiry was that the complaints were 
groundless and that the horses were well looked after. 
As regarded the Corporation he might say that they 
were anxious to do whatever they possibly could for the 
city. They had nothing very startling before them 
excepting the tramways, which would vome up at the 
next meeting. They proposed spending £300,000 on 
cable trams and doing away with horses, Mr. Hunter’s 
occupation would then be gone. (Laughter.) People 
wanted to travel very fast. They were not content with 
ten minutes services, but wauted four. That could only 
be done in a paying pay by some such motive power as 
he had mentioned. The duties of Mayor in this great 
city were increasing every year. From starting relief 
funds to entertaining royalty was no easy task. They 


all brought their anxieties and cares if they were to be 


carried out to the credit of the city and the satisfaction 
of the public. (Applause.) 

The SHERIFF, in responding to the toast, said it was 
the first time he had had the honour of being present. 
He had enjoyed the meeting very much. Those who 
had looked at their city must, he thought, have come to 
the conclusion that the Corporation in the past had not 
been inactive. He could say without fear of contradic- 
tion that they had streets almost unequalled in the 
kingdom and that they had parks almost unequalled. 
The free library would surprise them. They had many 
other things in the city of which they had a right to be 
proud. Yet it was sometimes very difficult indeed to 
come to a right conclusion and give a right vote. But 
when they joined in a meeting of influential educated 
gentlemen like the members of this Association, when 


they heard the words which they had heard that night 

and observed the erthusiastic way in which these words 

= received they felt encouraged in their work. (Hear, 
ear. 

Mr. J. A. Bary also replied, observing that restrictions 
on the importation of cattle had deprived many of them 
of a great deal of work. But that was the fault of the 
people on the other side, who had not kept themselves 
free from disease. We would only be to glad to have 
their cattle if they kept them healthy. That they would 
do so in the future was his sincere hope. 

Mr. W. Hunter, proposed “ success to the Royal Ovl- 
lege of Veterinary Surgeons,” The council of the Royal 
College, he was sure, were a very hard worked body, 
They attended four quarterly meetings, other special 
meetings, and the annual meeting, and a number of them 
had to go great distances, at great cost of time and money, 
to do so. He thought they must have the welfare of the 
profession at heart, or they would not do that so willingly. 
The council was vot a morioply at the present time. 
Members were :dmitted as well as Fellows; and he was 
pleased to say that most of the Members came from the 
northern district. The work they had been doing was 
to his mind very satisfactory. They had increaaed the 
curriculum, aud they had made the preliminary examin- 
ation equal to that of the medical profession ; they would 
now he thought be an educated profession. With the 
work the council had been doing lately perhaps they did 
not all agree. Admitting young men who were not at 
their majority, he thought was the thin end of the wedge. 
Perhaps another man would say “ I am only nine months 
from being 21,’’ and then another might say, “I am only 
twelve months from being 21.” He was of opinion that 
they should be kept to the old rule. It was no great 
hardship for a young man to be 21 before he got his dip- 
loma. Another rule they had altered lately, aliowed a 
man to take his two examinatiuns at one time. He was 
not sure that that was altogether right. He had great 
pleasure in proposing the Royal College, coupled with the 
names of Professor Edgar, Mr. Hunter, and Mr. Elphick. 
(Applause). This toast was heartily received. ' 

Professor Epaar, thanked the company very heartily 
for the kind way in which they had drauk the toast. 
They were all very much gratified to hear that any work 
they had accomplished at the Council meetings had been 
acceptably done. Therg’was nothing they welcomed more 
from the profession—especially when it had its voice con- 
centrated in associations throughout the country—than 
hearty criticism. It was far better to meet with plain, 
straightforward criticism, and for them to say whether 
they liked that which the Council did or whether of 
did not. The Council continued to work for the : 
vancemement of the profession. They had aimed i 
making the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, ast 
governing body of the veterinary profession, equal “ah 
colleges of the other educated professions of this we +4 
He agreed with the making of the entrance examina!) 
far more searching ; in that respect the pees ; 
been handicapped in the past. But with the sp ar 
facilities for learning, with the extended curriculum ee 
searching examination, and the determination ° ‘ble 
council to uphold the institution, there was 20 eos - 
reason why the profession sbould not have a brig ‘ei 
pect before it. (Applause). Mr. Hunter had Pci cap 
the work of the council. He only hoped that ao 1 
ciation would make itself felt very definitely. had only 
gard to the two points mentioned, he said one vfirmed 
been carried by one vote, and had not yet been “on the 
by the special meeting held for the purpose, a rence 10 
matter is still before the profession. With we ok while 
permitting students to follow on one class i at 8 
they were still unyualified in the other, ‘was it 
council meeting a short time ago that 


possible for a man to do that. There was 
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much work in class A. for him to take up class 
B. work. The teachers held otherwise, and they 
must pay due respect to the teachers with all their ex- 

ience. It was the influence of the teachers on the 
Council which carried it by one vote. The question 
was still open for discussion. There was the other point 
about admitting young men to the final examination of 
the College before they were 21 years old. They must 
remember it was now a four years curriculum, and if they 
put that to two years pupilship it made six years before 
aman could become a veterinary surgeon. He would 
not receive his diploma until he was 21. Supposing the 
final examination took place in April and that he was 21 
before the next examination at Christmas, he would be 
allowed to come up in April. Otherwise he would hang 
about and allow his subjects to get somewhat dull, and 
would not pass so good au examination at the end of that 
time as he would if permitted to go in for it in April. In 
other directions he was sure the Council would only be 
too grateful to the profession if they would point out to 
them anything they did asa body which did not meet 
with entire approval. 

Professor briefly replied. 

Mr. H. Hunter in replying said his views were some- 
what opposed to Prof. Edgar’s as regarded the two points 
hehad touched upon. He had advocated the views of the 
teachers, because he thought they were just views to 
take of the matter. He did not think any injustice 
would be done to anybody by a student going up for his 
examination a few days, weeks, or months befure he was 
21 years of age. With reference to the question of 
allowing the two examinations to be taken together. 
They all knew that some students were just on the verge 
of passing the first examination and it seemed un- 
nasonable to compel him to attend a full session of 30 
weeks before he was allowed to go up again for the same 
examination, They must always understand that they 
must pass the second examination within the prescribed 
time. He had voted for the change and the teachers 
who ought to be allowed to know something had voted | 
in the same direction. They had known a student be 
tejected not from any fault of his own but from some 
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He believed that in some cases the veterinary surgeons 
were pioneers to the medical surgeons. But the two 
professions ought to work hand in hand, and always 
together. He would go a little further and say that he 
believed it would be better if certain positions in the 
world were held by his profession. He believed meat 
inspection was certainly one of those which the veteri- 
nary surgeon was the proper man to undertake. (Ap- 
plause.) However that might be, in this city he would 
give the medical officer great credit for he always conr 
sulted the veterinary surgeon in all doubtful cases. If 
that were more often done fewer mistakes would be made. 
If the veterinary profession had been consulted they 
would never have had that awful scarlet fever scare. If 
a practical veterinary surgeon, who knew the habits and 
peculiarities of the diseases common to cows, had been 
consulted he believed that huge mistake would’ never 
have been made. The veterinary profession in the 
north of England had immense facilities for education. 
They had now established here the Heath Professor of 
Comparative Pathology, who he must say worked very 
hard to get a laboratory furnished for bacteriology and 
pathology. In 1888, or even before he was always press- | 
ing his views upon them. Dr. Heath sympathised with 
him, and was many hours in consultation upon it. The 
result was that when Dr. Heath was called away he left 
money to found that chair. The chair had been founded 
since their last annual meeting and he was delighted to 
find that the laboratory was not large enough—they had 
they had got such a number of students from all parts 
of England. Those who were interested in disease 
might go and see the seeds of it—see them identified, 
grown and manipulated, just as a seedsman did his 
wheat, his barley, oats or grass seeds. He was sure that 
when any of the veterinary profession in the north had a 
doubtful case they had only to go to Professor Murray and 
he would identify it and point out the real nature of it, so 
that they might treat it properly and also do the best 
they could to stamp it out, or prevent it spreading. The 
largest thing befure them now was undoubtedly tuber- 
culosis. He had many conversations with learned men 
upon tuberculosis and he found that the theory now 


mistake on the of the examiner not marking his 
paper in the proper way. The paper was submitted to | 
the Council and there was no fault found with it. That 
inflicted a very great hardship upon the youth and upon | 
his parents. (Applause). | 
Mr, CLEMENT STEPHENSON submitted the “Sister | 
Profession.” He expressed the honour he felt in doing ! 
%, and said he was sorry Professor George Murray was 
hot present. He would have liked to congratulate him 
paliely upon his appointment as the Head Professor of | 
oupatative Pathology in the Durham College. A. 
‘er man could not have been chosen for the position. | 
was a very close affinity between the veterinary 
‘ *ssion and the medical profession. He had felt that | 
of moe years—since 1852 when he had the privilege 
old Hay the anatomy and physiology classes in the 
ne eal school where Dr. Embleton and Dr. 
© professors. He then gained such an amount of 
education, that on going to London he 
48 good when he was a first year student as most 
thee yearmen. Why? Simply because he had 
oundation laid here in their medical school, and 
Wwedical made him have a very warm heart for the, 
immer They as veterinary surgeons owed 
to the pl debt which they could not repay—_ 
great move Profession. They had been the leaders in| 
taken ‘ements and all the great changes that had 
gure, aud in medicine ; and the veteri- 
altho sgeons had followed, But at the same time, 


on he &: ve way to no one in honour of that pro- | 
Veterinary d think the medical profession owed the | 


Surgeons a certain amount of debt. (Applause). 


was that it was an entirely infectious disease—that it 
was not hereditary. ‘here might be a hereditary tend 

ency, but they must have the baccilli planted in part of 
the system before they could have the disease. That 
was very good so far as 1t went, but personally he knew 
perfectly well that it was a hereditary disease. What he 
saw he believed, and he had seen very young calves 
killed with very marked and well developed tuberculosis 
in the lungs. Before he sat down he would like to 
appeal to them on behalf of Mr. Coghill, one of the best 
men that their profession ever had. He had unfor- 
tunately left a wife and family almost unprovided for. 
Whatever was given would be put toa ag ee purpose. 
Hecoupled with the toast the names of Dr. H. Armstrong, 
Dr. Clark Newton and Dr. J. C. Wood. ‘ 

Dr. ARMsTRONG in replying to the toast said that in 
proposing the toast, Mr. Stephenson had raised in his 
mind the thought that he (Mr. Stephenson) must have 
been a prime mover, from the great number of years he 
had known him—now nearly thirty—in the very work 
he had extolled others for doing—that was the formation 
of the close union between this and the medical pro- 
fession, He (Dr. Armstrong) for his part had always 
been very anxious indeed to cement the two professions. 
The remarks made by Mr. Wm. Hunter, in speaking of 
the Council of the College, found an echo in his own 
breast. Every word Mr. Hunter had said awakened a 
sympathy in his mind, because their work was exactly 
the same as the work of the Council of the College he 
himself represented. Now he came to the very practical 
matters when Mr. Stephenson had raised with reference 
to meat examination he had always maintained that the 
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medical officer was the person who ought to say what was | conditions, was it not possible that these animals had a 
proper stuff for food for the people ; but in doiug so he | much larger number of diseases than ever we had dreamt 
ought always to be guided, when it was a question of | of ? There were many other general subjects the common 
meat, by the opinion of the veterinary surgeon. He| property of the two professions on which he might have 
was now deriving benefit from Mr. Stephenon’s advice | expressed his views had time permitted. He could only 
in a case he would take to court in a few days. That | say that he hoped to see more union between the pro- 
was his universal custom, and he was glad to say had not | fessions in future. 
failed yet. He was very glad to find that Mr. Stephenson | Dr. Woop thought “brotherhood” would be better 
gave him some credit. Yet he did not budge one jot | than “sisterhood ” when applied to the profession. He 
from his position. It was the business of the medical | regretted the absence, through illness, of Mr. Dudgeon, 
man to say what was food for human beings, and it was | of Sunderland, whom they all regarded with respect. Mr. 
the business of the veterinary to help him to form! Dudgeon had been of the greatest help to him in the in- 
opinions. With regard to comparative pathology he | spection of meat. He never failed to call Mr. Dudgeon 
did not think Mr. Stephenson had said a word that |in when he had a case of doubt. He carried out Dr, 
would not find his warmest approval. They ought to | Armstrong’s views in that respect whenever there was 
work together. Comparative pathology was a connect- | any need. Nomething had been said with reference to 
ing point between them, as what the veterinary pro- | the stud of Newcastle, but he would give Mr. Dudgeon 
fession could do for the animal life they (the medical | credit there again. He was quite prepared to compare 
profession) could do for human life. Observations could | the Sunderland stud with that in Newcastle. (Hear, 
be made with animals that could not be made with | hear.) A better stud was not to be found in the North 
human beings except in very remote circumstances, when | of England. Newcastle was proud of its parks, so was 
the office the esteemed Sheriff alluded to was performed. | Sunderland. They had the notification of infectious 
. Mr. Stephenson had taken a part in the comparative | diseases from farmers outside the district to the medical 
pathology movement alluded to which was in keeping | officer, though sometimes he had great difficulty tu con- 
with every other thing he did. It had given great | tend with. Having related an instance where he had 
satisfaction to his own profession as it had given to the | been the means of stopping a farmer selling milk on 
medical. The iate Dr. Heath had justified his admiration | account of scarlet fever, ne concluded by saying that this 
of Mr. Stephenson by making him one of the trustees un- | was his first visit to a veterinary gathering. He hoped 
der his will for this particular scholarship. Mr.sStephen- | it would not be the last. He sincerely hoped that they 
son had carried it out exceedingly well, and only on the | would really look upon themselves as brothers and work 
previous night the authorities had taken up the question | in harmony in the future. (Applause.) é 
of enlarging the laboratory for comparative pathology. Mr. Moore, proposed “ Success to the Veterinary 
He believed they would receive a large number of | schools.’ The schools he said, occupied a very impor- 
students from the veterinary as well as the medical pro- | tant position indeed, in the production of the veterinary 
fession. He was glad to say that so far at least as his | surgeon of the future. The Royal College of Veterinary 
profession was concerned tuberculin was becoming a Surgeons determined the examinations, and it was the 
thing of the past. He had not heard of it for a long | duty of the schools to educate their students up to, at 
time and he hoped that the veterinary profession had | any rate the required status of the examination. He was 
been more fortunate. He wished to say that the Nev- | sure that those wko had followed the career of t 
castle Corporation was entitled to considerable credit in schools would agree with him in saying that they had 
the matter of tuberculosis. He did not know that ary | done their level best. Certainly the profession 
other corporation had compulsory powers for the notifi- cause for complaint, that the students had not had op- 
cation of tuberculosis in animals. Newcastle had it in | portunities to obtain the practice that was necessary [0r 
their act of 1892. them to be launched forth as fully qualified veterinary 
Dr. Newton said, in conjunction with his colleague surgeons. He did not say it was the fault of the teachers. 
Dr. Armstrong, he thanked them for the very kind | The facilities were wgating. No one would gainsay 
manner in which they had received this toast. When he him when he asserted that the teachers of the three 
first knew the veterinary profession its knowledge of | schools in Scotland and the one ln London were actua 
disease and its methods of treatment were different to by the very best and highest of motives. Their object 
what existed to-day. Since then the progress of the pro- was to turn out students of the greatest excellence p0s- 
fession had goue on at leaps and bounds. Many oftheir sible. He was of opinion that the Loudon School sho * 
leading men were men of culture. He need not go commence their session a month later, so as to be the 
further than refer them to their president. Nobody same as the Scotch Schools. He was delighted to ve 
could doubt that he was a cultured gentleman and that Professor McCall present. He ebupled that gentleman 
his knowledge of science compared very favourably with | name with the toast. 5 talon 
that of the medical men of 20 years ago. Hedid not Professor McCa.t, in replying to the toast, said it ne 
specify Mr. Hancock alone; he only spoke of him as one he had had to acknowledge many times. He bre 
a type of the cultured men in the profession. They had been a teacher in one of the schools for 36 —_s the 
heard that afternoon about vivisection. It had hindered | had seen a few. changes. When he commen oo 
the progress of the veterinary and medical professions, Edinburgh Veterinary College curriculum was aoa oe 
that opposition to vivisection, and his opinion of the | sions, or little over four months. There was little ber 
men who had argued against vivisection was that they education. Yet he could look back with very. a as 
were actuated by sophistry or mawkish sentimentality. | pleasure to those days. He believed there were ] pte 
They were working together for the public -good and able men entered the profession at that time 48 : 
they would welcome with the veterinary profession the | were entered the profession now. They were as eo al 
enlargement of the latter’s powers in that direction and | quainted with their work. It was not altogether ; 
rejoice with them if the time came when the compulsory | tion. A great deal depended upon the individu sadent of 
notification of tuberculous disease in animals was not | There was a wonderful difference between tee that time 
only applied to Newcastle but the whole world. He | the present day and those of 25 years 4g°- | reality ouly 
would be pleased to see the State empowered to inspect | the profession was in very low water, and in ro tond 
all herds of the country, and wherever a tuberculosed | two classes of men became members of the Pr eaucy for 
animal was found grazing in a herd that animal should | men well educated and who had a ogy we served 4?” 
be removed. Seeing that animals were a lower organism | the profession. Many of the students h 


than ourselves and that they did not live in such sanitary | prenticeships to other professions before they o#m? 
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He himeelf served his time to be a lawyer, and there | other reforms come before the Council they would still 
were several others at, that college who had done the| be in the forefront. (Applause.) 
same. They had that class of men—men who were edu-| Mr. MITCHELL proposed “Our guests”? which was 


cated, and who took the profession out of sheer love of heartily responded to. The toast was coupled with the 
it. They had other men not so well informed, but who 


were practically well informed many of them. Now-a- d 
days they of young men rushing into the 
rofession who no love or aptitude for it. The con- 

ce was that a great many of them failed. He was EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 
not going to ps for one moment that the profession — 

should not be up to as high a stan- 
dard as any other. a medical man required to be an ‘ } 7 
educated man - ty to deal with diseases of the human THE IRISH VETERINARY COLLEGE. 
being, how could a man undertake to deal with the , a nse 
diseases of the lower animals if he was less educated?| . We have heard nothing more of this institution 
Nay, he would go further and say that a veterinary re- | Since last week. We were glad to notice that the 
quired more A tear oregdw required more natural tact | Views we expressed were also those of The British 
in tending to the animals than a medical gentleman re- | Medical Journal. The Veterinarians of Ireland have 
quired in dealing with his fellow man. No man was apparently not yet been officially consulted, and we 
— ulterior tell | must now consider this a suspicious circumstance. 
what was amiss ; ere was no such assistance for " : . 
the veterinary. They ought, therefore to be educated P College 
meu who loved the profession. Had he beeu present at | .0 “© Profession we must take care its Charter an 
the meeting he would have voted for the change allowing | !#8 grant are not passed without comment. 
students to take their final examination before they were Riise 

21 years of age, even if they were ten months from being 

theage. Was their any injustice done? The examina. mere, and all we V.S’s. here believe, that 
tion was the same as it would have been if they had been | Ur profession has been treated badly in the matter, 
2, They did not receive their diploma until they were | but the bacteriologists, doctors, and their tail of coun- 
ol that age. He believed also in a student being per- try gentlemen are not done with us yet. The game is, 
mitted to take the two examinations together, if he failed eventually, to establish a diploma granting institu- 


in the first. After a young man had been at college two | {j i ist i 
he wan tion which would also assist in the manufacture of 


quacks—*“ young army officers, policemen” et hoc 
"Speakin g genus omne. Iam one of those who believe entirely 
cousiderable practical experience in dealing with animals | 1 free trade in veterinary teaching, but I am also 
affected with the disease. He was the first veterinary who | One of those who would object most emphatically 
tought it before a court of law. Ae had experimented | aud decidedly to the establishment of a second 
with tuberculin, but in his hands he vould only say it | licensing body within the United Kingdom—-particu- 

d not prove a satisfactory agent. larly if such an institution was “ bossed ” by medical 
yerotessor Epaar proposed “The North of England | men and others who have no practical acquaintance 
a Medical Association.”” He said it did some | with the real necessities of veterinary education, and 
pbs good to come North and get a little of the crisp- | who would apparently soon convert the proposed 


hess aud enthusiasm with which they took everything in 
Tho Association should | school into a gigantic bacteriological laboratory, in 


tch a gathering as this. He only hoped the Southern | which the practice to be pursued by such a common- 
lations would meet together in any way like this. | place individual as a country V.S. would receive but 
uch had been done by their weekly journal. It had Scant consideration. 


wn what could be done b all uninfluential | : q 7 
-operation. He “a | Mr. James McKeyny in a letter to the Irish Daily 


feeling shown towards the veterina rofession /”dependent says :-— 
which been so long shown to the medical by the _ have always regarded the establishment of a 
dent Passing on, he remarked that the subject | Veterinary College in Ireland to be not alone desir- 
tition in a be brought before the National Asso- | able but expedient, when it is considered that this 
iu the No ms on, and he trasted that this Association country’s prosperity largely depends upon the breed- 
Would be vould help to swell the interest which ing and rearing of the domesticated animals, the 
tance health and development of the latter being dependent 
fan would be present, with ‘ll their cathuninnan and | ina great measure upon the scientific and skilled 
Science, to stir them in London up abit. He training of its veterinarians, whose places are, in so 
Ditholon pd important things from comparative many instances throughout the country, now occupied 
they conti ¢ t was not alone in zynotic diseases that. by empirics. Fortunately, this scandal does not at 
through all din comparison. They could do so almost | the present time assume the grievous proportions of 


isease. He instanced ni din iderabl 

; clusion urged the ; pneumonia, anc 11’ former years, but it yet exists to a very considerable 

forw ‘ ged © importance of members bringing | ,.. “7 nd loss of the 
ard their failures as well | extent, much to the detriment a 


Dame 0 , breeders and owners of live stock and the country. 
hi Should the suggested college be affiliated to the 
in} Thad taken in Royal College of Surgeons, such incorporation would, 
ine or 79. Since that time he said it had gone on if anything, tend towards the elevation of the status 
aiucet success. It had been the pioneer for | Of Our profession, by its harmonious association with 
tad he cua worm that had come before the Council,| our elder sister, the medical profession. But a 

safely say that whenever in the future college, constituted on the principles laid down by 
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the deputation which approached Mr. Morley on 
the subject, would, no doubt, be a retrogressive in- 
stead of a progressive one. 

The affiliation of the proposed Veterinary College 
with a medical college would permit of veterinary 
and medical students attending most of the lectures 
together, their course of study in chemistry, physio- 
logy, botany, etc., being alike; only a few special 
subjects, such as anatomy, pathology, and materia 
medica, requiring special lecturers. From this, it 
will be at once apparent that a great saving would 
thereby be effected as against the proposed plan. 

An all-important feature, which such a scheme 
should embrace, is the institution of a State-aided 
free veterinary hospital, at which the students would 
have to attend the clinical lectures, etc.; its found- 
ation to be constituted on similar basis—compara- 
tively speaking—to that of the human hospital. By 
this means it would always be sure of securing a 
large number of patients, and its staff would be 
elected from amongst the distinguished practising 
veterinary surgeons of the city, who would be ap- 
pointed specialists, thus advantageously dividing the 
duties to the advancement of the various branches of 
the veterinary art. 

I am quite satisfied that it is possible to devise a 
scheme on this basis, which would be workable, satis- 
factory, and successful. 


Mr. Watsu, F.R.C.V.S., writing to the Editor of 
the /rish Times, says :—- 

‘* As far as I know I must regret that there is not 
one having any experience of a veterinary college, if 
I except one gentleman. I refer to Professor Cun- 
ningham. I believe I had the advantage of attend- 
ing his lectures when he was attached to the 
Edinburgh University. 

Whether Irish veterinary students will support a 
veterinary college in Dublin or not I shall not offer 
any opinion, as it is generally better to say nothing 
bad, if you can give no hope for undertakings that 
are, no doubt, meant well. I regret, however, that 
the chair of pathology and bacteriology does not ap- 
pear to be for a veterinary surgeon, because there can 
be found any amount of excellent lecturers among 
the veterinary profession who are thorough compara- 
tive pathologists, and from my experience I must say 
I seldom meet a medical gentleman who knows even 
the rudiments of comparative pathology. I believe 
all veterinary surgeons know far more about the 
pathology of the diseases of man than doctors do 
about the pathology of animals.” 

Patrick Watsu, F.R.C.V.S. 
Ballina, 27th February, 1894. 


The Medical Press says:—“The project. has been 
talked of for a great many years, the late Dr. Lyons, 
M.P., having taken much interest in it, but it never 
assumed a practical conditjon until now. Considering 
the great importance to Ireland of maintaining its trade 
in horses and the supremacy of its breeds, it would be 
difficult to find a direction in which £15,000 could be 
more usefully expended than in the establishment of 
such a college, and we believe there exist amongst the 
veterinary surgeons of Dublin many men very competent 
to organise and carry on such an institution. We 


Dublin have allowed themselves to be “ interviewed,” 
and have expressed themselves as adverse to the scheme, 
This, we opine, means that they consider they were not 
given a sufficiently prominent position in the deputation 
aud other preliminary negotiations, for which reason 
they denounce the movement as a “ doctors’ job.” We 
do not exactly see what the doctors are supposed to gain 
by the establishment of such an institution, and we 
rather think that the promoters will be only too glad if 
the veterinarians will take the matter in hand and work 
up the establishment for the advancement of veterinary 
surgery and pathology in Ireland in their scientific 
aspect. 


GLAND EXTRACTS. 


Animal materia medica, as a whole, is a big subject, 
and here it will suffice to touch upon one of its depart- 
ments—extracts of animal glands. Results have been 
obtained in it, which a year or two ago would have 
seemed impossible, and at least one disease, formerly 
incurable, has now been unquestionably cured. We 
refer, of course, to myxoedema, treated by thyroid 
extract, and we might also mention its still more won- 
derful eftects on cases of cretinism. The results in these 
have been conclusive—s9o conclusive that even the voice 
of the scorner is silenced, and the inevitable stage of 
ridicule being passed, the new method has entered upon 
the other inevitable and opposite stage. The medical 
mind seems to be suffering from an animal-extract 
mania, and preparations of almost every organ in the 
body are being tried upon all sorts and conditions of 
disease. This mania for novelties is, however, nothing 
more than a little weakness to which “the profession” 
has always been more or less liable, although, fortu- 
nately for the preservation of the genus homo the symp- 
toms are not lasting. ; 

The experience so far gained seemed to justify at 
least one or two deductions, The general principles of 
the method are these: A gland produces certain chemi- 
cal substances—its secretion. If this secretion is essen- 
tia] to the economy, and if for some reason the gland 
fails to supply it, disease results. Disease produced in 
this way can be cure@by supplying the secretion artifi- 
cially. 

From the extract point of view we may divide the 
glands of the body into two great groups—glands provi- 
ded with ducts and ductless glands. The sweat glands, 
the salivary glands, the glands of the stomach and intes- 
tine and the kidneys are instances of the variety with 
ducts, while the spleen, the lymphatic glands, the Fr 
bone-marrow, the pituitary body, the thymus gland, an 
the suprarenal capsules belong to the ductless group. 
This possession or non-possession of a duct ag 8 
essential difference, for the secretion of all the ductless 
glands remains part and parcel of the body, ont all 
secretion of a gland with a duct does not. — The due a 
lead to the surface of the body either directly * wie 
directly through some of the internal passages. ~4 
case the result is the same—whatever the gland - te 
is drained away through the duct, and as it — oo 
an integral part of the body it also ceases to have 
direct action on the tissues of the body. dpots 
It follows, therefore, that these glands with — indi. 
not very well occasion disease in the way ie: adminis- 
cated, and no benefit can be expected from . ‘inctless 
tration of extracts made from them. With eo mmasi- 
group of glands it is otherwise. They have et chemical 
cation with the exterior of the body, and all ntgtion and 
substances they produce must enter the cireula' * 


regret to observe that one or two veterinary surgeons in 


ise directly on the tissues whatever actio 
possess. Just arises the question, “ What may that 
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action be?” In the case of a gland with a duct there is, 
of course, no trouble. The secretion cap be collected. 
Its chemical constituents and its physiological action can’ 
be put down in black and white. 

The functions of the ductless glands, on the other 
hand, are still a matter of dispute, but this much we can 
take for granted : none of these glands are there without 
some useful function. The very significant fact that 
in certain diseases they undergo profound alterations in 
size and structure has been known for a long time, but 
the exact bearing of these alterations upon the diseases 
was a matter merely for. conjecture. Now, however, 
the experience gained from myxcedema has thrown a 
flood of light on the whole question. The gradual 
wasting of the thyroid gland, and the simultaneous 
overloading of the whole body with a growth of mucoid 
tissue, suggested the inference that the normal thyroid 
secretes something that prevents the growth of the 
parasitic tissue. But the inference becomes as nearly a 
certainty as anything medical can be when by giving 
thyroid extract we see the rapid disappearance of the 
mucoid substance and the return of the system to health. 
In addition to myxcedema and cretinism quite a number 
of diseases are already known to be associated with 
changes in one or other of the ductless glands, and now 
that attention has been prominently drawn to the 
—— we may expect to have many additions to the 
ist, 

For pharmacy, as well as for medicine, this opens a 
new field—of no great size, it is true, at present, but 
promising for the future. From the trade standpoint 
gland extracts have one cheerful quality—unlike the 
majority of things medicinal they belong to that ad- 
nirable class of articles which once used are always used. 
There is no such thing as a permanent cure of myxcedema 
or any allied disease. The glands normally producing 
the secretion being destruyed, the cure can be kept up 
ouly so long as the treatment is kept up, and through 
life a regular supply of or extract becomes as necessary 
inet supply of food and drink.—Chemist and 


Compensation for Tuberculosis. 


The attitude recently adopted by northern dealers in 
connection with the outbreak of tuberculosis in cattle has 
compelled the live stock salesmen to take action upon 
their own account. A meeting of salesmen took place in 
the Station Hotel, Inverness, under the presidency of 

-Thomas Wedderspoon. The proceedings were pri- 
‘ate; but at the close the following statement was fur- 
a a the press :—“ A meeting of live stock salesmen 
me ers interested in cattle sales, was held at Inver- 
in - the the 12th of February, 1894. After consulta- 
ai @ following resolution was unanimously adopted, 
lie Was resolved to forward it to the Board of Agri- 

a and the members of Parliament representing the 
that oe :— That this meeting, being of opinion 
perth Teulosis in cattle has become so prevalent as to 

y affect the food supply of the country, resolves 
plan cb sy the Government the necessity of giving 
aan ion out of public funds for cattle compulsorily 
rye, and also for carcases condemned by the in- 

as being affected with tuberculosis.’ ” 


us Alleged Cruelty to a Stag. 
Major PTT Pyne before Sir William Pearce, M.P., 
ing of Lit? and other justices, Mr. George Nigel E. 
hound’. Gentleeot-hause, master of the pack of Stag- 
keeper pmo tge Roake, the whip; and Eli Wild, lock- 
January with to a tame stag on 
ion of © summons had been issued on the in- 


Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Mr. Frank Rodilly 
of the Western Circuit, represented the society ; and 
Mr. Lucas, solicitor, Newbury, appeared for the defence. 
Mr. Bodilly asked permission to withdraw the summons 
on theground that the alleged offence occurred on January 
10th, and not on the 17th, as erroneously stated in the 
summons. Mr. Lucas, in reply, said he was prepared 
with evidence which, he believed, would clearly prove that 
no cruelty had been committed. He asked the Bench to 
dismiss the case, and make an order upon the society to- 
pay his clients the costs they had been pat to. Hecom- 
plained that the vase had been got up by the society in a 
very negligent manner. Major Aldridge said the Bench 
considered the summons had been irregularly obtained 
upon very erratic evidence. The case appeared to have 
been got up in a most hasty and ill-considered way, and 
it had involved a waste of time to everybody concerned. 
They had decided to dismiss the summons, but they 
must decline to grant costs, there being no precedent in 
the practice at that Court. 
Veterinary Appointment. 

We understand that Mr. Thomas Hamilton, M.R.C.V.S. 
Maidenhead, has been appointed veterinary officer to 
the Glasgew Corporation under their new scheme of 
tramway management. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“SWINE-FEVER REGULATIONS.” 

Sir, 

Mr. Anderson’s letter in last week’s issue bears on its 
face that he has been very unjustly and scurvily treated, 
and for such treatment I am sure he will receive the 
general and heartfelt sympathy of the profession. Still, 
with the view, if possible, of fixing the blame on the 
right shoulders, as well as preventing such a travesty on 
fair play in the future, I should like to put a few queries 
to Mr. Anderson and make a few comments on his letter. 
Is Germiston Mains in the County of Lanark, or in the 
County of Glasgow? Is Mr. Anderson Inspector, as well 
as Veterinary Inspector, for the County of Lanark? If 
the place is in the County of Lanark and he is Jnspector 
why, on his first visit, did he not, as required by the 
“ Swine-Fever Order of 1893,’’ at once make a “ declara- 
tion ’’ and prescribe the limits of the “ infected place,” 
(Sec. 3), in which case the place would have remained an 
“ infected place ’’ until it was declared free by “ notice in 
writing ”’ signed by an inspector or officer of the Board, 
(Sec. 3, Art. 6), and thus have prevented Mr. Paton from 
selling the twenty pigs! If Mr. Anderson is not In- 
spector for the County he is Veterinary Inspector, and 
why then did the Inspector not at once do so, as he is 
bound to follow the advice of the Veterinary Inspector ? 
How did the Burgh Inspector’s assistant drop in so 
opportunely when Mr. Anderson was making his post- 
mortem examination? What right or business had he to 
be there at all? How could he under the circumstances 
declare the premises an “ infected place,” unless he was 
an inspector or officer of the Board? Where was the 
ubiquitous “ Travelling” Inspector all this time? Had 
he no finger in the pie! I think if Mr. Anderson can 
answer all these queries satisfactorily it will be seen that 
the Board is uot altogether to blame, although their 
conduct in never replying to his letter of the 27th 
December and his two subsequent telegrams is quite 
inexplicable and wholly unpardonable. 1 fear if all the 
circumstances were known a goodly portion of the blame 
would accrue to those professional brethren who blundered 
so badly in their diagnosis, and whose names Mr. Ander- 


an officer of the Royal Society for the 


son is too modest to divulge. 
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Does the fact of the Board’s veterinary officers being 
unable to determine the nature of the disease after 
examining the viscera sent by Mr. Anderson on the 16th 
December not prove the utter futility of sending the 
viscera to London at all? I think it does, and that if 
“ travelling” inspectors are required at all they should, 
for this disease at any rate, be expert members of the 
profession who could study each outbreak, or suspected 
outbreak ap the spot and act under the direct orders of 
the Board. I have made a great many post-mortem 
examinations of pigs that have died of swine-fever, and 
in far less than half of those have I been able to detect 
ulceration of the bowel; and as the bacillus of swine- 
fever is still undiscovered, I should like to know how the 
Board’s veterinary officers can determine the nature of 
the disease, in the great majority of cases, from an ex- 
amination of the viscera alone, without knowing any- 
thing whatever of the symptoms during life, or the 
other post-mortem lesions of the body. 

Yours faithfully, 


Wigtown, N.B. Mar. 5th. Thos. M. M’Connagtt. 


FIRING WITHOUT RESTRAINT. 
Sir 
It is with some surprise and disappointment I observe 
that Professur Macqueen does not deem it necessary to 
offer any explanation, or make any proposal in reply to 
my letter to you as published in The Record of January 
27th with respect to his assertion re firing. I[ should 
have thought that Professor Macqueen having made such 
a statement, as he is credited with doing, would only 
have been too pleased to demonstrate his ability to carry 
out his methods. 

The feeble protest and statement of his quondam 
Glasgow student I look upon as no proof. How does he 
know that the animal may not have been previously 
rendered locally insensible to pain by some means? I[ 
shall await with impatience the performance of Professor 
Macqueen’s moral obligation to the profession generally. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. Hasrines Farrow. 


PROPOSED NEW GLANDERS ORDER. 


Sir 
In the district where I am practising the local 


authorities have adopted the Order of 1892 which made 
glanders and farcy one disease and provided for compul- 
sory slaughter with gprapensstion to one half the value 
of the animal. 

I see in your last issue a report of a speech of Mr. 
Herbert Gardner to a deputation in London. He 
propuses, | notice, to issue a new Order because a large 
number of local authorities have not adopted the present 
one. Perhaps I misunderstand his proposal but it seems 
to me he is about to adopt avery harsh and unjust 
proceeding. He proposes to reduce the compensation to 
one-fourth of the value, and perhaps this may be suffi- 
cient to induce owners to report and local authorities to 
pay, but it seems to me the provision he is going to add 
may be misused. The payment of compensation is to 
be “a matter of agreement between the local authority 
and the owners” but in the absence of such an agree- 
ment “the local authority could, after 14 days notice, 

uire the owner of a diseased animal to slaughter it 
and he was bound under a’ penalty to comply unless he 
could prove to a court of summary jurisdiction that the 
animal was not glandered.” 

Mr. Gardner added—* That arrangement worked very 
well between 1886 and 1892 and supplemented with the 

visions for compensation within the limits he had 


vantage.” The President seems to overlook the fact 
that “‘the arrangement ” only applied to glanders—not 
to farcy—and that it is the latter form which it is s9 
difficult to get owners to sacrifice. In this district 4 
man now gets half value and our authorities treat him 
fairly. Suppose a local authority under the proposed 
new order is mean, and puts such a value on a horse that 
the owner declines to accept it, what will happen? His 
horse may be worth £60, the disease quite superficial 
and curable. Because he declines to accept say £10, 
there is “ an absence of such agreement”’ and the local 
authority may in ten days obtain av order for compul- 
sory slaughter. If this is a correct reading of the pro- 
posed order and the two forms, farcy and glanders, are 
to be taken as one disease I cannot but think the 
Board of Agriculture has made a retrograde movement 
and provided an opportunity for much hardship to any 
local authority thinking more of their money than the 
interests of the horse-owner. _ 

I hope, sir, I may be wrong in my interpretation. 

Yours, ete., V.S. 

(The proposed order is not yet issued and therefore we 
cannot say what it may permit. We anticipate it will be 
even worse than our correspondent thinks, as there is 
mention of a ‘‘ minimum of £2” which implies that no 
more need be given. We believe such an order would be 
held as ultra vires by a court of law.—Ed.} 


THE OPERATION OF DISHORNING. 
Deak Str, 

In your issue of February 17th, “ Young Practitioner” 
asks for information on “ Dishorning of Cattle” I have 
witnessed the operation on many occasions but have 
never performed it myself. The modus operandi as I 
have seen it is as follows :—After the preliminary casting 
and securing of the animal, the operatur carefully ex- 
amines the conformation of the skull and horns, so as to 
determine 2s near as possible the amount of horn to be 
removéd to make the animal appear a natural polled one. 
This is an important item and should be carefully noted, 
as a slight mistake causes the animal to look unsightly, 
and a second operation is not only more difficult but 
causes double suffering to the animal. This done, with 
a carpenter’s tenon-saw(which suits ver, well) the re 
quisite amount of horn is removed, care being here taken 
to excinde all foreigh bodies, e.g., sawdust, etc., from the 
opening. This done the parts are dressed with a little 
carbolic oil and about half an ounce of flour of sulphar 
dusted over and into the horn core. The operator’ 
assistant is then in readiness with a piece of brown pape! 
covered with Stockholm tar and this is placed over bs 
and pressed closely down, the hair being then dra F 
over the root with a comb. .The animal is tn 
and a similar operation performed on the 
No further treatment is required. I have witnesse 
many as 70 animals dishorned in one day as wero 
and all did well with one exception, which suffe “ 
tetanus, but finally recovered. The operation pe Ler’ 
formed by a‘ cattle dealer. The age of the a 
operated on, ranged from twelve to eighteen mont 


Yours very sincerely, 
Llanelly, Mar. 7th. A. S. Hist, M.BC.VS. 
vep 
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